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CORRESPONDENCE. 


In the article on the Progress of English 
Agriculture, we expected to find fuller acknow]- 
edgment of American machinery, especially of 
ploughs. Much may be learned of the practi- 
cability of great results from large outlay upon 
comparatively small farms. Forty years ago 
an English visitor expressed his surprise to us 
at the want of sufficient cultivation upon Ameri- 
can land. He thought a quarter of the surface 
would produce more with proper tillage. And 
most of the English improvements have been 
made since that time. 


“Spirits over the Water,” is a fair hit upon 
us. It must be confessed that the credulous 
folly of which it speaks has not been confined to 
the ignorant and uneducated—but has spread 
to the respectable classes. It is a mystery which 
we cannot solve. It has been said that as mere 
polish cannot make a good sword, when the 
true metal is wanting, so education can only 
improve what faculties a man hath already—and 
cannot give hizn common sense in addition to 
them. But many persons of even more than 
ordinary sagacity are carried away by these 
pretended spirits and by Mormonism, and other 
delusions equally baseless. ‘ 


In the dispute between England and ourselves 
about the visits to American ships, we cannot 
avoid feeling how disadvantageously the Sena- 
tors of the United States compare with the 


members of Parliament. On one side boasting 
and bluster ; on the other an earnest profession 
of a desire to do right, and make reparation for 
wrong ;—and a very courteous ignoring, gener- 
ally, of the tone of the American complaints. 
It is humiliating to think that the bombast on 
our side was a strife between contending parties 








as to which of them should gain most advantage 
in the eyes of the voters. Grave and experi- 
enced Senators have thus shown how much they 
were wanting in high qualities, though we fear 
they understand “the people” better than 
we do. 


If all the moral and material arguments in 
favor of peace have so little weight in our “ en- 
lightened republic”—how can we rely upon 
them as respects European nations. France, 
armed to the teeth ; irritated by the independ- 
ence and the suspicious scorn of the English 
press; with demoralized Austria and “ down- 
trodden ” Italy within her grasp ; and in her own 
bosom an imprisoned mass of fire gathering 
strength to burst the outside shell! We look 
on with awe and dread, awaiting the fearful ex- 
plosion. As if to fill up the measure of its 
iniquity the Imperial government which under- 
took to colonize and civilize Africa, has opened 
anew the Slave Trade. Add to all these por- 
tents the present condition of Asia—and well 
may “all faces gather biackness”’ as we try to 
look into the clouds and darkness which hurry 
toward us. 


We learn that Madam Knight was not origin- 
ally published by Theodore Dwight, brother of 
President Dwight, and long the editor of the 
N. Y. Daily Advertiser—but by his son, still 
living in the city of New York, a portion of 
whose extensive correspondence may be found 
at page 193 of this number. 


The article on Stephen Girard is not copied 
as if correct in all particulars. 

That on Trade with China should be read in 
connection with the Prospects of Peace or War 


NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. Childs and Peterson, Philadelphia, 
have published Mr. James, new novel—Lord 
Montague’s Page ; an Historical Romance of the 
Seventeenth Century. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Stockton, Philadel- 


, 


phia, has acknowledged our former notices of 
his New Testament in separate volumes,—by 
sending a complete set of the same in the Tract 
Edition, in which 12 small volumes in paper 
covers comprise the 27 books—price 1.50. 





PROGRESS OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 


From The Quarterly Review. 

1. Journal of the Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety of England. Vols. I. to XVIII. 

2. Gisbornne’s Essays on Agriculture. 
London, 1854. 

3 — d’Agriculture Pratique. Paris, 
1857. 

4. The Smithfield Club: a Condensed His- 
tory of its Origin and Progress. By 
B. 'T. Brandreth Gibbs, Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Club. London, 1857. 

5. Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. VI., 
No. 264: “On the Progress of the 
Agricultural Implement Trade,” by 8. 
Sidney. 

6. Report on the Metropolitan Market, for 
the French Minister of Agriculture. 
By Mr. Robert Morgan, (Unpublished.) 

In the year 1856 a few Englishmen ac- 
cepted the invitation of the French Govern- 
ment, crossed the Channel with their best 
live-stock and implements, entered into com- 
petition with the picked agricultural and 
mechanical skill of continental Europe, and 
found themselves by a long interval first in 
the arts and sciences required for producing 
meat and corn in the most economical man- 
ner, under a climate not eminently favorable, 
and on land which has long lost its virgin 
fertility. This is the problem which modern 
cultivators have to solve. 

The live stock of the British islands are 
distinguished for three merits—the early 
period at which they become ripe for the 
butcher, the great amount of food they pro- 
duce in return for the food they consume, and 
the large proportion of prime meat which 
they yield. 

The agricultural implements of England 
are distinguished for solidity of construction, 
simplicity of details, and economy in price, as 
well as for the rapidity and completeness 
with which they execute their work—especi- 
ally that class of work which in other coun- 
tries is more imperfectly and expensively per- 
formed by the labor of men or cattle. 

The best evidence of the superiority of 
British live-stock and agricultural machinery 
will be found, not in the premiums and 
medals awarded to them in Vienna or Paris, 
but in the constantly increasing exportation 
of both to every part of the world where 
scientific cultivation has superseded the rude 
expedients of earlier times. As to. imple- 
ments, said the Earl of Carlisle, in addressing 
an agricultural gathering of Yorkshiremen, 
“I saw on the plains of Troy the clodcrusher 
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of Crosskill, the drills, the horse-hoes of 
Garrett, and the ploughs of Howard and 
Ransome.” On the banks of the Danube, 
the Schedt, and the Po, of the Mississippi 
and the Amazon, on the shores of the Baltic 
and the Black Sea, in the new continent of 
Australia, or in Flanders, the cradle of mod- 
ern agriculture, English implements have the 
same preference as on the plains of Troy. 

Farmers are prosperous, landlords are in- 
tent on improving their estates, laborers 
have ceased to hate the drill and the thresh- 
ing machine; during the past harvest the 
reaping machine has come into working use; 
and competent judges are of opinion that an 
economical steam-cultivator has been almost 
perfected. The time seems propitious for 
reviewing the series of events which during 
the last hundred years have combined to place 
English agriculture in the position which it 
now by universal consent enjoys. Different 
men and different means have, in important 
particulars, founded the agricultural pros- 
perity of Scotland, although the two king- 
doms have more than once exchanged 
improvements. A Scotchman only can do 
justice to the unwritten history of Scotch 
agriculture. 

There is rarely a great invention received 
by the world of which the germ is not to be 
found in some preceding age. ‘This is the 
case with the system of artificial manures, 
which has recently worked such wonders in 
agriculture, and which is touched upon as fol- 
lows in “The new and admirable Arte of 
Setting Corne,” by H. Platte, Esquire, pub- 
lished in 1601 by “ Peter Shorte, dwelling at 
ye signe of ye Starne on Bred Street Hill: "— 


“Shanvings of horne, upon mine owne ex- 
perience, I must of necessity commende, by 
means whereof I obtagned a more flourishin 
garden at Bishopshal, ina most barren an 
unfruitful plot of grounde, which none of my 
predecessors could ever grace or beautifie 


either with knots or flowers. I have had 
good experience, with singular good success, 
by strewing the waste sope ashes upon a bor- 
der of summer barley. Malte duste may 
here also challenge his place, for foure or five 
quarters thereof are sufficient for an acre of 
ground. And sal armoniake, being a volatile 
salt first incorporated and rotted in common 
earth, is thought to bee a rich mould to 
plant or set in. Dogges and cattes and 
other beastes, and generally all carrion, buried 
under ye rootes of trees, in due time will 
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make them flourish and bring forth in great 
abundance.” 

Thus we find that so long as two hundred 
and fifty-seven years ago an Englishman 
“had discovered the utility of ammonia in 
bones and flesh.” Even in agricultural imple- 
ments great inventions were suggested, and 
forgotten, because the farmers of England 
were not prepared to receive them. The 
reaping-machine carries us back to the agri- 
culture of the Gauls. The horse-hoe, the 
drill, and the water or wind driven threshing 
machines were employed in a few obscure 
localities, but it was not until necessity made 
farmers adventurous, and facilities of com- 
munication rendered one district conversant 
with the doings of another, that they grew 
into general use. Whatever, therefore, might 
have been effected on particular estates, the 
condition of English agriculture at the close 
of the eighteenth century nearly resembled 
that of the greater part of continental Eu- 
rope at the present time. Wheat in many 
districts was rarely cultivated and rarely 
eaten by the laboring classes. Rye, oats, and 
barley were the prevailing crops: a naked 
fallow, that is to say, a year of barrenness, 


which was too often a year of exhausting 
weeds, was the ordinary expedient-for restor- 


ing the fertility of the soil. Farm-yard 
dung, exposed to the dissolving influence of 
rain, and carelessly applied, was almost the 
only manure. Artificial grasses, with beans, 
peas, and cabbages, were rarely grown, and 
turnips were confined to a few countries, 
where they were sown broadcast. Cultiva- 
tion (except ploughing and harrowing) was 
performed almost entirely by manual labor; 
the rude implements were usually constructed 
on the farm, and often in a way to increase 
labor instead of to economize it. The cattle 
were chiefly valued for their dairy qualities or 
for their powers of draught, and were only 
fattened when they would milk or draw no 
longer. The greater number of breeds were 
large-boned and ill-shaped, greedy eaters, 
and slow in arriving at maturity: while as 
very little winter food, except hay, was raised, 
the méat laid on by grass in the summer was 
lost, or barely maintained, in winter. Fresh 
meat for six months of the year was a luxury 
only enjoyed by the wealthiest personages. 
Within the recollection of many now living, 
first-class farmers in Herefordshire salted 
down an old cow in the autumn, which, with 


\ 
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flitches of fat bacon, supplied their families 
with meat until the spring. Esquire Bedel 
Gunning, in his “ Memorials of Cambridge,” 
relates that, when Dr. Makepeace Thackeray 
settled in Chester about the beginning of the 
present century, he presented one of his 
tenants with a bull-calf of a superior breed, 
On his inquiring after it in the following 
spring, the farmer gratefully replied, “ Sir, he 
was a noble animal; we killed him at Christ- 
mas, and have lived upon him ever since.” 
The reclaiming wild sheep-walks, an im 

provement in the breeds of live stock, an in- 
crease in the quantity of food grown on arable 
land for their support, and a better rotation 
of crops, are the events which distinguish the 
progress of English agriculture during the 
last century. The next step, after some ad- 
vance had been made, was to break down the 
barriers which separated the farmers of that 
day, and which left them nearly as ignorant 
of what was going on in every district besides 
their own as of what was passing in China or 
Japan. The active agent in this work was 
the son of a prebendary of Canterbury—the 
well-known Arthur Young, one of the most 
useful and sagacious, if not one of the most 
brilliant of men. Within the last twenty 
years, railways, the penny postage, and a 
cloud of newspapers have rendered personal 
and written communication universal. Let a 
superior animal be bred, an ingenious machine 
invented, or a new kind of manure be discoy- 
ered, and in a few days the particulars are 
circulated through the press round the whole 
kingdom, and bring visitors or letters of in- 
quiry from every quarter. But in the time 
of Arthur Young the most advanced counties 
communicated with the metropolis and each 
other by thoroughfares which could hardly be 
traversed except by a well-mounted horseman 
or abroad-wheeled waggon drawn by twelve 
horses, while as “ not one farmer in five thou- 
sand read any thing at all,” the printing-press 
could not supply the place of personal inspec- 
tion. Norfolk, with a sub-soil which allowed 
the rain to filter through, boasted her natural 
roads, and the inhabitants quoted with pride 
a saying of Charles II., that the county ought 
to be cut up to make highways for the rest of 
the kingdom. But this only proved how de 
plorable was the condition of the other parts 
of the country, for when Young visited Nor- 
folk he did not meet with a single mile of 
good road. In Essex be found lanes so nar 
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row that not a mouse could pass a carriage, 
ruts of an incredible depth, and chalk-wag- 
gons stuck fast till a line of them were in the 
same predicament, and it required twenty-or 
thirty horses to be tacked to each to draw 
them out one by one. The thoroughfares in 
fact were ditches of thick mud cut up by sec- 
ondary ditches of irregular depth. In at- 
tempting to traverse them, Young had some- 
times to alight from his chaise, and get the 
rustics to assist him in lifting it over the 
hedge. Such was the state of things when, 
in 1767, he abandoned the farm in which he 
had:experimented too much to be successful, 
and, availing himself of the frank hospitality 
which has in every age been the characteristic 
of our farmers and country gentlemen, made 
those celebrated “ Tours,” which are absolute 
photographs of agricultural England, and are 
models of what all such reports should be— 
graphic, faithful, picturesque, and _philosopi- 
cal! His work, however, affords numerous 
instances of the danger of any man pro- 
nouncing opinions upon subjects which he 
has never studied. His candid confession that 
he has no technical knowledge of the fine 
arts does not diminish the absurdity of the 
judgments he frequently passes upon the 
houses and paintings he met with in his jour- 
neys. He viewed the human form in much 
the same light that he regarded cattle for the 
butcher, for, after enumerating three pictures 
by Reubens at the seat of Sir Gregory Page 
on Blackheath, he adds. “ They are fine in his 
general style; the females capitally plump.” 
Of a poulterer’s shop in the same collection 
he says, “The exact imitation of the basket 
will make you smile with pleasure.” Nothing 
more can be required to show that he looked 
at paintings with the eye of an agriculturist. 
About half a century after Young had pub- 
lished his principal English tours another 
celebrated man copied his example, and made 
his “Rural Rides” through various counties 
between the years 1821 and 1832. It would 
be natural to refer to this entertaining work 
of Cobbett to discover the changes which had 
taken place in the interval, but scarce a 
notion can be gleaned from it of the condition 
of agriculture. Superior to Young in talent, 
in force of language, and in liveliness of style, 
though not surpassing him in lucidity, which 
was impossible, he is, beyond comparison, in- 
ferior to him in information and candor. The 
“Rural Rides ” are little better than a collec- 
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tion of reckless invectives, hardy assertions, 
and insolent bigotry. Clever as is Cobbett’s 
abuse, it derives much of its amusement from 
its effrontery and its ludicrous disproportion 
to the occasions which excite it, like the fits 
of passion of Sir Anthony Absolute. His 
very prejudices raise a smile by their extrav- 
agance, and it is no paradox to assert that a 
large part of the merit of the book is in its 
faults, if there is merit in a piquancy which 
the reader relishes while he condemns. Be- 
yond a certain perception of the beauties of 
Nature, there is an entire absence of elevat- 
ing sentiment. His ideas for improving the. 
condition of the peasantry, about which he 
talked so much and so furiously, usually 
centre in fat bacon and strong beer, the supe- 
riority of which to Christian instruction is 
one of his favorite vaunts. 

The ministers of religion of all sects had a 
determined opponent in him, and he classes 
them among the pests of society. “Coming,” 
he says in his “ Rural Rides,” “ through the 
village of Benenden, I heard a man at my 
right talking very loud about houses ! houses! 
houses! It was a Methodist parson in a 
house close by the road-side. I pulled up, 
and stood still, in the middle of the road, but 
looking, in silent soberness, into the window 
(which was. open) of the room in which the 
preacher was at work, I believe my stopping 
rather disconcerted him, for he got into 
shocking repetition. Scarcely had I pro- 
ceeded a hundred yards from the place where 
this fellow was bawling when I came to the 
very situation which he ought to have occupied 
—I mean the stocks.” And then he proceeds 
to baw] himself upon the uselessness of stocks 
unless the legs of Methodist parsons are seen 
peeping out of them. This was the toleration 
of aman who assumed to himself a greater 
license in speaking and writing than any other 
person of his age, not even excepting O’Con- 
nell, and who was always demanding un- 
bounded liberty to say any thing, however 
extreme, in any language, however virulent. 
But his inconsistencies of opinion and conduct 
were endless. “I got clear of Tunbridge 
Wells,” he relates in one part of his “ Rural 
Rides,” “by making a great stir in rousing 
waiters, and boots, and maids, and by leaving 
behind me the name of a noisy, troublesome 
fellow.” This seems to have been his pride 
in his works as well as his travels, and, pro- 
vided he could be noisy and troublesome, he 
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cared not at all to be just or decent. Devot- 
ing a large portion of his life to agriculture, 
and having won by his talents and his pun- 
gency the ear of the public, he did nothing 
whatever to advance the science. His power- 
ful and reckless pen was chiefly employed in 
maintaining errors; and while Young, by the 
accurate record of impartial observations, has 
left his footmark deeply printed upon the 
soil, the turbulent cleverness of Cobbett was 
like a wind which makes a great stir at the 
moment, and then is hushed forever. The 
name of Arthur Young will always be men- 
tioned with gratitude in every record of 
British farming ; the name of Cobbett, if it is 
mentioned at all, will only be quoted as a 
warning. On recurring to his “ Rural Rides,” 
we have found them next to a blank upon the 
subject of which they profess to treat; and 
though abuse, egotism, conceit, dogmatism, 
and prejudice, when set off by vivacity, may 
make amusing reading, they contribute noth- 
ing to the promotion of agriculture. 
Foremost among the men whose merits 
Arthur Young helped to make known to his 
contemporaries and hand down to prosterity, 
was Robert Bakewell of Dishley; a man of 
genius in his way, for he laid down the 
principles of a new art. He founded the 
admirable breed of Leicester sheep, which 
still maintains a high reputation throughout 
Europe and the United States of America ; 
and although he failed in establishing his 
breed of “ Long-horn cattle” and of “ black 
cart-horses,” he taught others how to succeed. 
The yeoman farmer had not yet removed to a 
“ parlor,” and Bakewell sat in the huge chim- 
ney-corner of a long kitchen hung round with 
the dried joints of his finest oxen, preserved as 
specimens of proportion, “ a tall, stout, broad- 
shouldered man of brown-red complexion, 
clad in a brown loose coat and scarlet waist- 
coat, leather breeches, and top-boots. There 
he entertained Russian princes, French and 
German Royal dukes, British peers and 
farmers, and sight-seers of every degree.” 
Whoever were his guests, they were all 
obliged to conform to his rules. “ Breakfast 
at eight o’clock, dinner at one, supper at nine, 
bed at eleven o’clock ; at half-past ten o’clock, 
let who would be there, he knocked out his 
last pipe.” There he talked on his favorite 
subject, breeding, “with earnest yet playful 
enthusiasm ;” there “utterly indifferent to 
vulgar traditional prejudices,” he enumerated 
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those axioms which must ever be the cardinal 
rules of the improvers of live stock. “He 
chose the animals of the form and tempera- 
ment which showed signs of producing most 
fat and muscle,” declaring that in an ox “ all 
was useless that was not beef;” that he 
sought, “ by pairing the best specimens, to 
make the shoulders comparatively little, the 
hind-quarters large;” to produce a body 
“ truly circular, with as short legs as possible, 
upon the plain principle that the value lies in 
the barrel and not in the legs,” and to secure 
a ‘*small head, small neck, and small bones,” 
As few things escaped his acute eye, he re- 
marked that quick fattening depended much 
upon amiability of disposition, and he brought 
his bulls by gentleness to be as docile as dogs, 
In sheep his “object was mutton, not wool, 
disregarding mere size,” a vulgar test of 
merit. Dr. Parkinson told Paley that Bake- 
well had the power of fattening his sheep in 
whatever part of the body he chose, directing 
it to shoulder, leg, or neck as he thought 
proper, and this, continued Parkinson, “ is the 
great problem of his art.” “It’s a lie, sir,” 
replied Paley, “and that’s the solution of it.” 
The account of Parkinson was indeed, a mis- 
take as to the mode by which Bakewell pro- 
duced his fat stock, but it was no exaggera- 
tion as to the result.* 

The great physiologist, John Hunter, con- 
firmed in one essential particular the observa- 
tions of Bakewell, for he asserted that in the 
human subjects he had examined he founa 
small bones a usual concomitant of corpu- 
lence. Mr. Clive, the celebrated surgeon, 
who paid much attention to the breeding of 
cattle, also came to the conclusion that ex- 
tremely large bones indicated a defect in the 
organs of nutrition. But “ fine-boned” ani- 
mals were in fashion when Bakewell com- 
menced his career, and to the majority of 


* Archbishop Whately has adduced Bakewell’s 
discovery to illustrate a position in his treatise on 
“ Logic,” and he puts in such a clear light one 
portion of the great cattle-breeder’s mode of pro- 
ceeding that we quote the passage: “ He observed 
in a great number of individual beasts a tendency 
to fatten readily; and in a great number of others 
the absence of this constitution: in every individual 
of the former he observed a certain peculiar make, 
though they differed widely in size, color, ete. 
Those of the latter description differed no less in 
various points but agreed in being of a different 
make from the others: these facts were his data. . 
. . » His principal merit consisted in making the 
observations, and in so combining them as to ab- 
stract from each of a multitude of cases, differing 
widely in many respects, the circumstances in 
which they all agreed.” 
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people it seemed a step backwards to prefer 
well-made dwarfs to uncouth giants. One or 
two enlightened persons having suggested at 
Ipswich fair that a piece of plate should be 
presented to Arthur Young for the public 
service he had rendered in introducing the 
Southdown sheep into Suffolk, a farmer de- 
termined to put forth the counter-proposition, 
“that he was an enemy to the county for en- 
deavoring to change the best breed in Eng- 
land for a race of rats.” The tenantry of 
that period were strong in the self-confidence 
of ignorance. “To attempt to reason with 
suck fellows,” said Young of some of those 
he met with in his tours, “is an absurdity,” 
and he longed to seize a hedge-stake in order 
to break it about their backs. Even if they 
were persuaded to try some improvement to 
which they were not previously inclined, they 
reported that “ their experience ” was unfavor- 
able to it—their experience being in reality 
the foregone conclusion which was antecedent 
to experience, and which blinded them to the 
results of experience itself. The graziers 
who adhered to the old huge-skeletoned race 
of stock were accustomed to give as the rea- 
son for their preference that a beast could 
not get fat unless there “ was room to lay the 
fat on.” Jt would have been just as rational 
to argue that none but farmers of large stat- 
ure could have felt Young’s proposed appli- 
cation of the hedge-stake, because in smaller 
men there would not be room to lay it on. 
Numbers of short, round, tub-like agricultur- 
ists, who uttered the current excuse for 
breeding bones in preference to flesh, were 
living representatives of the fallacy of their 
assertion. But there were others who were 
not slow to see the truth. A Southdown 
ram belonging to Arthur Young got by acci- 
dent to a few Norfolk ewes of a neighboring 
farmer. When the butcher came in the 
summer to select some lambs, he drew every 
one of the Southdown breed, which, he said, 
were by much the fattest in the flock. The 
owner instantly took the hint. Upon the 
whole the principles of Bakewell were more 
favorably received than most innovations in 
that day, and some of the pupils succeeded 
in improving upon the stock of the master. 
The brothers Collinges in Durham established 


_ the Durham or Teeswater breed, now known 


as the “ Short-horn,” which soon, superseded 
the Long-horn, and every other kind where 
both flesh and milk were required. It is 
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this which furnishes the true meat for the 
million ; and it appears from the account of 
Mr. Robert Morgan, the great cattle sales- 
man, who sells about 400 beasts a-week, that, 
while other favorite breeds are on the decline, 
this, with its crosses, has increased upwards 
of 10 per cent. Quartley successfully applied 
himself to improving the curly coated North- 
Devon. Price took up the Hereford, and 
Ellman of Glynde the Southdown sheep, then 
little better than half-a-dozen other heathland 
kinds. The emulation gave rise to the fore- 
runner of the modern fat cattle show, in sin- 
gle oxen of monstrous size, dragged round 
the country in vans, and with such success 
that in 1800 a Mr. Day refused £2000 for 
the Durham ox he had purchased two months 
previously for £250. Graziers who were not 
able to join the sheep-shearings of Holkham 
or Woburn, who did not read the agricuitural 
works of Arthur Young, and would not have 
been convinced if they had, found their pre- 
judices in favor of local breeds shaken by a 
personal interview with gigantc specimens of 
the Teeswater ox. 

In 1798 the Duke of Bedford, Lord Somer- 
ville, and others, with Arthur Young as hon- 
orary secretary, established the “ Little 
Smithfield Club,” for exhibiting fat stock at 
Christmas time, in competition for prizes, 
with a specification of the food on which each 
animal had been kept. This society has ren- 
dered essential service by making known the 
best kinds of food, and by educating graziers 
and butchers in a knowledge of the best 
form of animal. We smile now on reading 
that in 1806, in defiance of Mr. Coke’s toast, 
“Small in size and great in value,” a “ prize 
was given to the tallest ox.” Length of leg 
has long been counted a serious fault; for it 
is the most unprofitable part of the beast. 
In 1856 a little Devon ox, of an egg-like 
shape, which is the modern beau-ideal, gained 
the Smithfield gold medal in competition with 
gigantic short-horns and Herefords of ele- 
phantine proportions; and in 1854 a large 
animal of Sir Henry Verney’s was passed 
over without even the compliment of a 
“commendation,” because he carried on his 
carcase too much offal and more threepenny 
than ninepenny beef. 

But the flattering qualities and early matu- 
rity of the improved stock would have been 





of little value beyond the few rich grazing 
districts of the Midland counties, without an 
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addition to the supply of food. The best 
arable land of the kingdom had been ex- 
hausted by long years of cultivation, and the 
barren fallow, which annually absorbed one- 
third of the soil, failed to restore its fertility. 
A new source of agricultural wealth was dis- 
covered in turnips, which, as their important 
qualities became known, excited in many of 
their early cultivators much the same sort of 
enthusiasm as they did in Lord Monboddo, 
who on returning home from a circuit went to 
look at a field of them by candle-light. Tur- 
nips answered the purpose of a fallow crop 
which cleaned and rested old arable land; 
turnips were food for fattening cattle in 
winter; turnips, grown on light land and 
afterwards eaten down by sheep which consol- 
idated it by their feet, prepared the way for 
corn-crops on wastes that had previously been 
given up to the rabbits. By this means the 
heaths and wolds of Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire, with the help of marling in certain dis- 
tricts, the blowing sands of Norfolk, Notting- 
hamshire, and Bedfordshire, were gradually 
reclaimed and colonized by the race of farm- 
ers who have been foremost to adopt all the 
great improvements in English agriculture 
for the last century. This new system re- 
quired a capital on the part of beth landlord 
and tenant. It required from the landlord 
barns and yards, and houses fit for first-class 
farmers. Mr. Coke of Holkham laid out 
above a hundred thousand pounds in 20 years 
on dwellings and offices. It required the 
tenant to expend a considerable sum on flocks 
and herds, and, above all, in labor for the 
years before the wild land began to yield a 
profit. Mr. Rodwell, in Suffolk, sunk £5000 
in merely marling 820 acres, with a lease of 
only 28 years. Such spirited proceedings 
demanded no mean amount of intelligence to 
conduct them with discretion and profit. The 
value of Mr. Rodwell’s produce during the 
28 years of his occupancy was £30,000 greater 
than in the 28 years which preceded his im- 
provements. No needy race of peasant cul- 
tivators, no rack-rent absentee line of land- 
owners, could have achieved this conquest 
over’ the English wilderness, then far from 
ports, manufacturing town, and markets. 
This great advance in arable farming took 
its rise in Norfolk. The king of Brobdingnag 
gave it as his opinion, “ that whoever could 
make two ears of corn or two blades of grass 
to grow upon a spot of ground where only 
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one grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind and do more essential service to his 
country than the whole race of politicians put 
together.” This passage might have been 
written upon Lord Townshend, who retired 
in 1730 from public affairs, which went on 
none the worse without him, and devoted the 
remaining eight years of his life to improving 
his estate. He originated practices which 
increased the produce not only two, buta 
hundred fold, and of which the world con- 
tinues to reap the benefit at this hour. To 
marl and clay farms was an old practice in 
England; for Harrison, in his “ Description . 
of Britaine,” in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
says, “ Besides the compost that is carried out 
of the husbandmen’s yards, ditches, and dove- 
houses, or out of great towns, we have with 
us a kind of white marl, which is of so great 
force, that, if it be cast over a piece of land 
but once in three-score years, it shall not 
have need of further composting.” The 
usage seems, however, to have died away, and 
its advantages were re-discovered by Lord 
Townshend and a Mr. Allan, who applied it 
to the sands of Norfolk, and converted bound- 
less wilds of rabbit-warrens and sheep-walks 
into rich grain-bearing soil. Young estimated 
that before the close of the century “ three 
or four hundred thousand acres of wastes had 
been turned into gardens,” and rents rose 
from sums between sixpence and two shillings 
an acre to fifteen shillings and twenty. Many 
of the tenants realized a capital which 
amounted to more than the reputed worth of 
the property. A Mr. Mallet made a fortune 
in thirty years on a farm of 1500 acres, and 
bought land of his own of the value of £1700 
a-year—a more remarkable example even 
than that of the Scotch proprietor mentioned 
by Dr. Cartwright, who, being compelled to 
sell his estate, hired it on a lease, and after- 
wards repurchased it with the profits he de- 
rived from his tenancy. 

But marling would not of itself have re- 
claimed the Norfolk deserts. Turnips, which 
are said by Young to have been brought into 
farm cultivation by the celebrated Jethro Tull, 
found such a zealous advocate in Lord Towns- 
hend, that he got the name of “Turnip 
Townshend.” Pope speaks of “all Towns- 
hend’s turnips” in one of his Imitations of . 
Horace, published in 1737. This crop he had 
the sagacity to see was the parent of all the 
future crops. Without winter-food little stock 
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could be kept, without stock there could be 
little manure, and with little manure there 
could not be much of any thing else. The 
turnips were, therefore, employed to secure a 
large dung-heap, and the dung-heap in turn 
was mainly appropriated to securing the 
largest possible store of turnips. This tillage 
in a circle was as productive as it was simple. 
The ground, cleaned and enriched by the 
root-crop, afterwards yielded abundant har- 
vests of corn; and, as we have already stated, 
the treading of the sheep upon the loose soil, 
while they fed off a portion of the turnips, 
gave it the necessary firmness. Thus through 
the agency of turnips a full fold and a full 
bullock-yard made a full granary. Essex 
and Suffolk soon copied the method, but they 
did not carry it so far as in Norfolk ; and in 
mar:y places the turnips were never thinned 
or hoed, upon which their size and conse- 
quently nearly all their value depended. 

The rotation of crops was, however, con- 
sidered the especial characteristic of the Nor- 
folk husbandry. Until past the middle of the 
century no just ideas prevailed upon the sub- 
ject in any other portion of the kingdom. 
Sir John Sinclair says that all courses were 
thought to be alike, and deserving neither of 
praise nor censure. The grand rule of the 
Norfolk cultivators, to which they steadily ad- 
hered, was never to be tempted to take two 
corn-crops in succession. But, in truth, no 
one part of their system could be dispensed 
with, and its value was as awhole. They had 
not only learnt the importance of alternating 
grain with other products of the soil, but they 
had ascertained the particular advantage of 
having the barley follow the turnips, the clover 
the barley, and the wheat the clover ; for the 
fibrous roots of the latter were the finest pos- 
sible pabulum for the lucrative wheat, and 
nothing else would have been equally effica- 
cious. Young found this four-course system 
widely prevalent in 1767. The principal va- 
riation, he ‘says, was in the duration of the 
clover, which some persons allowed to remain 
for two or three seasons before breaking it up 
for wheat. All these changes were brought 
about in the thirty years from 1730 to 1760, 
but they were confined, with slight exceptions, 
to Norfolk itself; and it was not till after 
Young appeared upon the scene that they be- 
gan to penetrate into other districts, 

After a considerable interval, during part 
of which Francis, Duke of Bedford, was the 
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agricultural leader, another great Norfolk 
landowner succeeded to the mantle of Lord 
Townshend. This was Mr. Coke, of Holk- 
ham, afterwards Earl of Leicester, who, to- 
wards the close of the last and throughout 
the first quarter of the present century, head- 
ed the movement. The reclaiming the wastes 
of Norfolk, the marling the light land, the 
extensive cultivation of turnips, and the in- 
troduction of the rotation of crops, have all 
been ascribed to him. But as Young, in the 
tours he published several years before Mr. 
Coke possessed an acre in the county, states 
that every one of these practices were then in 
common use, and constituted the general fea- 
tures of the Norfolk husbandry, it is evident 
that this is another of the numerous cases in 
which the last improver is credited with the 
accumulated merits of his predecessors. But 
though the precise nature of what Mr. Coke 
effected is often misunderstood, the amount 
of his services has not been overrated. He 
stands foremost among the class of whom 
Arthur Young wrote in 1770—* Let no one 
accuse me of the vanity of thinking I shall 
ever, by writing, wean farmers of their preju- 
dices: all improvements in agriculture must 
have their origin in landlords.” Five years 
afterwards Mr. Coke succeeded to the estates 
of the Leicester family. The fine house at 
Holkham, erected from the designs of Kent, 
about the middle of the last century, bears 
an inscription which imports that it was built 
in the midst of a desert tract, and its noble 
founder was accustomed to say, at once jocu- 
larly and sadly, that his nearest neighbor was 
the King of Denmark. There was still many 
a broad acre in its primitive state of sheep- 
walk, and Mr. Coke graphically describes the 
condition of portions of the property sur- 
rounding this princely mansion by the remark 
“that he found two rabbits quarrelling for 
one blade of grass.” His first care was to 
apply the existing methods to fertilizing his 
barren wilds ; his second was to improve on 
the prevailing practices ; his third was to per- 
suade his countrymen to follow his example. 
From the thirty years between 1760 and 1790 
both landlords and tenants were content to 
follow in the track which Lord Townshend 
had marked out for them—a track which led 
to such wealth that it is no wonder they were 
not tempted to further experiments. Mr. 
Coke roused them from their lethargy, and’ 





what Young calls a “second revolution ” com- 
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menced. The great evil of the time was the 
isolation in which farmers lived. They were 
nearly as much fixtures as their houses, and 
what was done upon one side of the hedge 
was hardly known upon the other. The Lord 
of Holkham instituted his annual sheep- 
shearing, at which he feasted crowds of guests 
from all parts and of all degree. Under the 
guise of a gigantic festival, it was an agricul- 
tural school of the most effective kind, for 
the social benevolence engendered by such 
magnificent hospitality disarmed prejudice, 
and many who would have looked with disdain 
upon new breeds of stock, newfangled imple- 
ments, and new modes of tillage, regarded 
them with favor when they came recommend- 
ed by their genial host. Hot politician as he 
was, according to the fashion of those days, 
his opponents forgot the partisan in the agri- 
culturist ; and when Cobbett, who had no 
leaning to him, rode through Norfolk in 1821, 
he acknowledged that every one “made use 
of the expressions towards him that affection- 
ate children use towards the best of parents.” 
“T have not,” he adds, “met with a single 
exception.” The distinguished visitors who 
came from other counties to the sheep-shear- 
ings, carried home with them lessons which 
had an effect upon farming throughout the 
kingdom. 

Excluded by his political opinions from 
‘Court favor or office, Mr. Coke must have 
found abundant compensation in the feudal 
state of gatherings, at which, as a contempo- 
rary journalist records, “ hundreds assembled 
and were entertained—farming, hunting, or 
shooting in the mornings—after dinner dis- 
cussing agricultural subjects, whether the 
Southdown or the New Leicester was the bet- 
ter sheep—whether the Devon or the old 
Norfolk ox was the more profitable.”* In 
dealing with those who farmed under him, he 
showed the same wisdom as in his own til- 
lage. He formed an intimacy with Young, 
and acted on three of his maxims, on which 
agricultural process may be said to depend— 
that “a truly good tenant farmer cannot be 
too much favored, or a bad one have his rent 

* The Holkham sheep-shearings were evidently 
arranged by an eminently practical mind; and we 


have had nothing mens them at the present 
day, unless it be an Easter week a year ago, when 
‘Lord Berners, one of the pupils of Coke, enter- 
tained a party of farmers, with his tenants and 
friends, at Keythorpe Hall, where much-needed 


cee have been transplanted from Nor- 
folk. 
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raised too high ”—that “ good culture is an- 
other name for much labor ”—-that “ great 
farmers .are generally rich farmers.” By 
these methods he raised his rental to more 
thousands a-year than it was hundreds when 
he inherited the estate, and had enriched a 
numerous tenantry into the bargain. Swift, 
in his satirical “ Directions to Servants,” ad- 
vises the steward “to lend my lord his own 
money.” ‘The bailiff of Lord Peterborough 
pulled down his master’s house, sold the ma- 
terials, and continued to charge him for re- 
pairs. The last case was peculiar; but for 
the steward to grow rich at the expense of 
an employer who neglected his own affairs 
was common enough. Mr. Coke was a con- 
spicuous example of the benefit of the oppo- 
site practice, for he showed that no profession 
in the world was so lucrative as that of a 
landlord who devoted his life to the improve- 
ment of his property. The wealth, never- 
theless, which accrued to himself was the 
smallest part of the gain. He was a national 
benefactor upon a mighty scale, and was the 
cause, directly and indirectly, of adding a 
countless mass of corn and cattle, of beef 
and mutton, bread and beer to the resources 
of the country. 

No discovery, perhaps, in agriculture was 
made by Mr. Coke, but he showed a surpris- 
ing sagacity in singling out what was good 
in ideas which were not received by the farm- 
ing public at large, in combining them into a 
system, and persevering in them till they 
prevailed. Young states, in his “ Report on 
the Agriculture of Norfolk,”* which was pub- 
lished in 1804, that Mr. Coke had even then 
grown the invaluable Swedish turnip for sev- 
eral years with great success, and used large 
quantities of purchased manure in the shape 
of rape-cake. Above all, he at that date 
drilled the whole of his crops, turnips in- 
cluded, and he was the prominent champion 
of this much opposed system, which is now 
universally adopted for the time and labor it 
saves, for the facility it affords for applying 
the manure directly to the seed, for keeping 

* Kent's “Survey of the Agriculture of Nor- 
folk” was published in 1796: the admirable work 
of Young appeared in 1804 ; and in 1844 an able 
and elaborate report by Mr. R. N. Bacon, the edi- 
tor of the “ Norwich Mercury,” gained the prize 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. These surveys 
made at intervals, give an opportunity for compar- 
ing one period with another, and throw great 


light upon agricultural and social progress. ‘They 
are to be classed among the best kinds of history. 


\ 
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down weeds and stirring the soil by means 
of the horse-hoe, and for thinning out the 
crop with regularity and speed. 

The Norfolk farmers, while attending to 
arable culture, had never turned their atten- 
tention to improving their stock. One of 
Mr. Coke’s most intelligent tenants said that 
“bones and offal, rather than meat, were the 
production of the best grass-lands in the 
county.” A small number of Norfolk or Suf- 
folk cows, good milkers, but miserable graz- 
ers, were kept, and a flock of the black-faced, 
long-horned, Norfolk sheep—an active, bony, 
hardy animal, well suited to pick up a living 
on the wild bare heaths, and which gave a 
little wool every year, and a little mutton at 
the end of four or five. It is just fifty years 
since Mr. Coke said, in one of his annual 
Holkham speeches, “that a Norfolk flock 
had hitherto been considered as little more, 
in point of profit, than a dung-cart.” He 
soon taught his tenants that, valuable as was 
manure, they had better keep animals which 
would at the same time make a return in 
flesh and fat. His own skill in the difficult 


art of judging of the qualities of stock was 
great, and he used to assist his neighbors in 


parcelling out the ewes to the rams accord- 
ing to the shapes of each, that the defects of 
one parent might, as much as possible, be 
remedied by the good points in the other. 
“T have seen him and the’ late Duke of Bed- 
ford,” says Young, “put on a shepherd’s 
smock, work all day, and not quit the busi- 
ness till darkness forced them to dinner.” 

A new system of fattening sheep, which has 
been attended with wonderful results, was 
commenced in 1824, on the suggestion of 
Mr. Coke’s steward, Blaikie, by Mr. John 
Hudson, now known throughout England in 
connection with his present farm of Castle 
Acre. He ventured to supply his young 
wethers with sliced turnips and purchased 
oil-eake. Such was the success of his experi- 
ment, “that, to Mr. Coke’s astonishment, 
when he asked to see the produce of his tup, 
he found they had been sent fat to market 
twelve months before the usual time.” Yet 
all John Hudson’s neighbors, including his 
father, a man of agricultural progress, pro- 
phesied his ruin from his extravagance in 
buying food for sheep, which was regarded 
in much the same light in farming as for a 
young spendthrift to go for money to the 
Jews. At the present day the purchase of 
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linseed-cake, or meal, or foreign pulse, is one 
of the regular means by which an increased 
quantity of meat is manufactured. Wher- 
ever turnips are grown and sliced, there cake- 
troughs are to be seen, and the improved feed- 
ing coupled with the natural tendency of the 
improved breeds to early maturity, has multi- 
plied to an enormous extent the amount of 
mutton produced. Mr. Morgan states that 
twenty years ago the majority of the sheep 
brought to Smithfield Market were three and 
four years old, and it was difficult to find a 
score under two. Nowa three-year old sheep 
is scarcely to be met with, and fat sheep only 
a twelvemonth old are plentiful. Besides the 
vast increase in the numbers kept, we have 
thus three generations got ready for our 
tables in the same space of time as we had 
one in 1838. Bought food would have been 
wasted on the former slow-growing species ; 
but applied to the improved stock bred on 
Bakewell’s principles, it created a demand 
not only for tups from Sussex, steers from 
the Quantock hills, and oil-cake from Ger- 
many, but for improved implements and ma- 
chinery—the turnip-slicer, the cake-crusher, 
the chaff-cutter, and the bone-mill, as well as 
the drill, horse-hoe, heavy roller, and better 
contrived ploughs and harrows. 

The Leicester breed was for some time 
adopted by Mr. Coke. He afterwards sub- 
stituted the Southdowns as superior; and 
the perfecting of these in the present genera- 
tion by Mr. Jonas Webb may be said to 
have been due to one of those trivial circum- 
stances that are always influencing the events 
of the world. His grandfather was a breeder 
of Norfolk rams, and it was the amusement 
of the old gentleman at his annual sales to 
set his grandsons to ride on his tups, hold- 
ing fast by their’ huge horns. It was during 
the races on these sharp-backed animals that 
Jonas determined, as soon as he was a man, 
to breed sheep with “ better saddles of mut- 
ton.” <A lean, hurdle-backed, black-faced 
Norfolk ram, and the beautiful firkin-bodied 
Southdown for which Mr. Webb refused five 
hundred guineas at the Paris Exhibition of 
1856, are the two extremes, the two mutton- 
marks between the boyhood and manhood of 
the same individual. Nothing but the Nor- 
folk sheep could have found a living on the 
uncultivated Norfolk heaths; nothing but 
the “roots,” artificial grasses, cake, and corn 
of modern days could have raised the Ba- 
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braham “ Downs ” to their marvellous perfec- 
tion. 

Another instance of a different kind, and 
one in which extremes meet, marks the con- 
trast between the past and present. Mr. 
Coke’s first agricultural adviser was Mr. 
Overman, of Dutch descent, whose sons are 
still tenant-farmers on the Holkham estate, 
and prize winners at Royal Agricultural and 
Smithfield fat-stock shows. The heads of 
the covenants were drawn, at Mr. Coke’s 
request, by Overmann, and only restrained 
tenants, in obedience to the famous Norfolk 
rotation, from growing two consecutive corn 
crops. Now, after a lapse of eighty years, 
the second Earl of Leicester wisely encour- 
ages his tenants to return to the once justly 
condemned system of two white crops in 
succession; because the soil that in 1770 was 
exhausted, has, by a long course of high- 
farming, been rendered almost too fertile. 

A complete history of English agriculture 
from 1750 would comprise names worthy of 
record from almost every county, and the 
name of George III. would worthily appear 
at the head of the list. He had a consider- 


able practical. knowledge of the science, and 


contributed, under the denomination of 
Ralph Robinson, to Young’s monthly period- 
ical, “The Annals of Agriculture.” His de- 
votion to the pursuit did much to recom- 
mend it to others; and he has often fondly 
and proudly spoken of as “ Farmer George.” 
But no sketch can do justice to so extensive 
a subject, and, for the sake of brevity and 
simplicity, we have purposely confined our- 
selves to the tillage of Norfolk, which long 
led the van in agricultural improvement, and 
where nearly all the methods which stood 
the test of time were early adopted. The 
very laborers seemed animated with the 
same spirit as their employers, for both 
Young and Marshall remarked that in no 
part of England did the workmen display an 
equal activity. We now arrive at a period 
when Norfolk no longer occupies its old posi- 
tion, not because it has dropped behind in 
the race, but because other counties have 
pushed forward, and the course of events 
are tending to equalize the arts of cultivation 
throughout the kingdom. This last epoch is 
chiefly distinguished by the immense exten- 
sion of drainage, by the discovery of artificial 
manures, by the increased purchase of food 
for cattle, by the improvement of imple- 
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ments, and still more by the improvement of 
of those who use them. “ It is well known,” 
says Sir John Sinclair, “ that the best culti- 
vated districts are those which possess the 
greatest facility of internal communication, 
without which agriculture languishes in the 
most fruitful soil, and with it the most un- 
grateful soil soon becomes fertile.” The ef- 
fect which railroads have produced upon 
farming is a signal illustration of the justice 
of this remark, for without their aid the 
larger portion of the recent progress would 
have been impossible. They furnish cheap 
and rapid conveyance for goods which were 
too bulky to admit of free interchange in the 
days of horse-power—for corn and cattle, 
coal, iron, and timber, implements and ma- 
chinery, oil-cake and artificial manures—all 
that a farmer has to sell or wants to buy— 
and, above all, for the farmer himself, who 
brings home with him new ideas as well as 
new inventions. The railways practically 
converted distant rural parishes into the 
suburbs of towns, and thus innoculated them 
with a spirit of inquiry and commercial en- 
terprise which could never have existed under 
packhorse or waggon communication. Wes- 
ley, who had a wide experience of the differ- 
ent classes in England, thought the tenantry 
the most ignorant, stupid, and unfeeling part 
of the community. “In general,” he added, 
“ their life is suprethely dull, and it is usually 
unhappy, too; for of all people in the king- 
dom they are the most discontented, seldom 
satisfied either with God or man.” Wilkes 
said that, reversing Pope’s maxim, they held 
that “Whatever is, is wrong.” Wesley, 
however, was mistaken both in supposing 
that husbandry was a dull occupation, and in 
imagining that the grumbling of the hus- 
bandmen, which was chiefly designed to keep 
down rents, was the real measure of their 
discontent ; but, taken as a body, they 
neither read nor thought, were sluggish in 
their minds, and the slaves of an antiquated 
routine. The suddenness with which they 
have started from their lethargy, and with 
which the many have displayed the aptitude 
which formerly was the prerogative of a few, 
is without a parallel in the annals of farming. 

The starting-point of the new era may be 
dated from the years 1837 and 1838, which 
were signalized by the foundation of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. This 
now famous association was suggested in a 
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pamph.et published in 1837 by the late 
Henry Handley, M.P., a fine specimen of a 
Lincolnshire squire—a good sportsman, an 
excellent judge of stock, and cultivating his 
own estate with more intelligence and success 
than was usual at that time among his class. 
The first annual encampment of the society 
took place at Oxford in 1839, and its first 
Journal was published in 1840, under the 
admirable editorship of the late Philip Pusey, 
a lively and forcible writer, and a most zeal- 
ous farmer, who to the day of his death in 
1854 devoted his time, his talents, and his 
fortune, to promoting the improvement and 
recording the progress of his favorite sci- 
ence. He was an example of that delight- 
ful combination of scholarship and practical 
energy which is so common in England, and 
he exercised the double influence of an ac- 
complished gentleman and an enlightened 
agriculturist. 

In every institution which meets with dis- 
tinguished success results are always pro- 
duced which were not anticipated by its orig- 
inators. Thus it happened that, when the 
Agricultural Society was founded, not one of 
the promoters foresaw the importance of the 
mechanical department. In the ten sections 
of the charter of incorporation defining the 
objects of the association, “ implements” are 
only incidentally referred to as one of the 
subjects to which men of 8cience were to be 
encouraged to pay attention, in a miscellane- 
ous paragraph, which includes “ the construc- 
tion of farm-buildings,” “the application of 
chemistry to the general purposes of agricul- 
ture,” “ the destruction of insects injurious to 
vegetable life,” “and the eradication of 
weeds.” At Oxford a few manufacturers 
saw an opening for obtaining customers, and 
found their way to the show-yard in spite of 
the difficulties from the want of that cheap 
conveyance which is now common to the 
whole kingdom. One gold medal for a col- 
lection of implements, three silver medals, 
and five pounds for a “ paddle-plough for rais- 
ing potatoes,” were all the rewards distrib- 
uted in 1839 for what was destined to be the 
most attractive, as well as the most useful, 
feature of the Society’s exhibitions. After 
the Cambridge meeting in 1840 the impor- 
tance of the implements was acknowledged ; 
and the number displayed, beginning with 
some 300 at Liverpool in 1841, increased at 
the rate of about 100 on every succeeding 
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year, until, in 1853, at Gloucester, they 
reached their highest point in a total of 2000. 
The rise or fall of a few hundreds chiefly 
depends upon the importance and railway 
facilities of the town where the show is held, 
and the number of articles exhibited is less 
a test of the progress of mechanical inven- 
tion than of the sales which are likely to be 
effected in any particular district. The an- 
nual show is only one of the numerous modes 
in which the makers advertise and dispiay 
their productions. The true prize to the 
manufacturer is plenty of custom. 

For several years past all the railway com- 
panies have agreed to convey live-stock free, 
and implements at half their usual charges, 
to and from the shows of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, the railway company at the 
towns where they are held generally provid- 
ing accommodation for the mechanical com- 
partment. This at Chelmsford cost the East- 
ern Counties upwards of £3000. Railway 
fares and pace could alone bring the number 
of shilling-paying strangers who contribute 
to the enormous expense of these exhibitions. 
The population of the city of Salisbury, in- 
cluding men, #omen, and children, only 
amounts to 10,000, but the visitors to the 
show-yard in 1857 were over 35,000. This 
is of itself a striking proof of the wide and 
eager practical interest which is felt in agri- 
culture, for there is little to gratify the eye of 
mere holiday gazers; and when in addition 
we consider the mountains of coal, iron, 
timber, artificial manure, lime, and chalk, 
conveyed in the one direction, and the quantity 
of live stock and corn in the other, we cannot 
help coming to the conclusion that George 
Stephenson’s locomotive has been the great 
cultivator of the farmer’s mind and the 
farmer’s land—the great agent for the extra- 
ordinary advance which British agriculture 
has achieved in the last quarter of a century 
Very significant were the figures given by the 
chairman of the Eastern Counties Railway 
at the Chelmsford dinner, when he told his 
farmer friends that, in the course of the pre- 
ceding twelve months, the lines over which 
he. presided had conveyed 24,000 tons of 
guano and other portable manures, 700,000 
quarters of grain, 550 sacks of flour, 71,000 
beasts, 380,000 sheep, 13,000 tons of meat 
and poultry, and 43,000,000 quarts of milk. 
Who can calculate the value of the money 
rewards held out to breeding, feeding, and 
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corn-growing, in the shape of four thousand 
miles of railway? and how little are men 
who live in the midst of these changes con- 
scious of their magnitude until the results are 
collected and put upon paper! 

The benefit which has accrued from the 
Royal Agricultural Society has surpassed the 
expectations of its most sanguine promoters. 
The improvements in cultivation and imple- 
ments, which had been effected by a few men 
in advance of the spirit of the age, have now, 
in great part by its exertions, ceased to be 
received by the majority of farmers with con- 
temptuous incredulity, and by the laborers 
with stubborn opposition. In the -old days 
distance operated as a barrier to imitation, 
and three-fourths of England only heard of 
what was done in the well-cultivated fourth 
to ridicule and despise it. When the father 
of Mr. George Turner, of Barton, Devon, the 
well-known breeder of Devon cattle and 
Leicester sheep, who had learned something 
in his visits with stock to Holkham, began to 
drill turnips, a well-to-do neighbor looked 
down from the dividing bank and said to the 
son, “I suppose your father will be sowing 
pepper out.of a cruet nekt.” Indeed the 
whole history of the turnip cultivation affords a 
characteristic contrast between the spirit of the 
‘past andthe present. It took upwards of a cen- 
tury to establish the proper growth of this crop, 
notwithstanding that the wealth of meat and 
corn which proceeded from it was as plain to 
those who would open their eyes as that a 
guinea was worth one-and-twenty shillings. 
The first difficulty was to persuade farmers to 
try it at all; and not one turnip was ever 
seen on a field in Northumberland till be- 
tween 1760 and 1770. The second difficulty 
was to get them to be at the expense of hoe- 
ing, insomuch that Young said that he should 
be heard with incredulity in most counties 
when he bore testimony to the vast benefits 
which were derived in Norfolk from this in- 
dispensable portion of the process. The third 
difficulty was to induce them to replace broad- 
cast sowing by drilling, which appeared, as we 
see, to novices no less ridiculous than pepper- 
ing the iand from a cruet. The bigotry 
of the farmer cramped the energies of the 
mechanics whom he now welcomes as among 
his best friends. The implements, even by 
the first manufacturers, from the absence of 
criticism and competition, from the limited 
extent of custom, and from the want of 
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artisans skilled in working in iron, were, how- 
ever excellent in idea, both clumsy and costly. 
The choicest specimens which existed in 1840 
have been so altered in execution by cheaper 
materials and improved workmanship that 
they can scarcely be recognized. 

The Royal Agricultural Society, with its 
council of peers, squires, tenants, and imple- 
ment-makers —its professors of chemistry, 
botany, and veterinary art—its thousands of 
subscribers, spread over every county of Eng- 
land—its Journal of transactions and reports 
—and, above all, its annual encampments in 
the centres of successive districts—has done 
for farming what the great fairs of the middle 
ages did for commerce—concentrated and 
diffused knowledge, brought customers and 
producers into contact, and helped to extin- 
guish prejudices in the excitement of social 
gatherings. They have carried to provincial 
cities the best live-stock, the best implements, 
and the best cultivators. The influence of 
example, of competition, and even of rank 
and fashion, has been brought to bear on 
local obstinacy. Squires have been encour- 
aged to improve their estates by the speeches 
of even greater men than themselves, and 
young noblemen, in want of an object, have 
found it in agricultural duties. Implement- 
makers have had the advantage of the sugges- 
tions of thcir customers, and, thus taught and 
teaching at the same time, have every year 
become more dependent on tenant and less 
on fancy farmers. Men who went to Shows 
stanch champions of the flail have been van- 
quished by the mere sight of a steam-engine 
driving barn-machinery ; as an old Homeric 
Greek, if he could revisit earth, would in- 
stantly recognize the inferiority of stones 
hurled by the hand to the iron balls projected 
from the cannon’s mouth. ‘The greatest land- 
lords, wandering unknown in the show-yards, 
have had opportunities of learning whole- 
some truths from the tenants of other land- 
lords. Self-satisfied ignorance is abashed, 
and triumphant skill finds at once a large 
and eager audience. These agricultural ex- 
hibitions are, in fact, the Woburn and Holk- 
ham sheep-shearings, made national and ex- 
panded to the dimensions of an age of steam- 
driven threshing-machines. When the Royal 
Society started into life there; were about 
| four hundred local societies in existence, but 
| they were rather associations for the promo- 
i tion of eating and drinking than for the pro- 
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motion of the arts by which the materials for 
eating and drinking are increased. The 
speeches were usually complimentary, and the 
members congratulated one another upon the 
pre-eminence to which their own enlightened 
district had attained. They were, in a word, 
societies for maintaining local darkness instead 
of for the acquisition of fresh light from en- 
larged experience. 

Having described the important functions 
discharged by this central Society for the ad- 
vancement of farming, we proceed to touch 
upon the particular improvements which have 
been effected during its eareer. Attempts to 
drain have been made from the earliest times. 
Specimens may be seen of very clever work- 
manship more than a hundred years old: but 
the when it should be done, and the why, and 
the how, had never been reduced to rule. 
Lord Bacon, who had a large collection of 
works upon agriculture, had them one day 
piled up in the court-yard and set on fire, 
for, said he, “In all these books I find no 
principles ; they can, therefore, be of no use 
to any man.” This was just the deficiency 
with respect to drainage, and it could not 
therefore progress until Josiah Parkes, in 
1843, expounded the “ principles,” and in 
1845 made suggestions which led tothe man- 
ufacture of the steel tools which were neces- 
sary for forming the deep cuttings, and the 
cheap pipes which were essential to carrying 
off the water from them when formed. Up 
to 1843 little was done beyond tapping 
springs, or endeavouring to convey away the 
rain which fell on the surface by drains so 
shallow that the plough frequently spoiled 
them, it being the popular belief that mois- 
ture would not penetrate through retentive 
clay beyond twenty or thirty inches. In 
1833, when Mr. Parkes was engaged in 
draining a peat-bog near Bolton, in Lancas- 
shire, for Mr. Heathcoate, he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the great effect produced by 
deep cuttings, and he was led to ponder on 
the advantage that would be derived from 
relieving the soil of a certain number of 
inches of the water, which is stagnant during 
a rainy season and remains until removed 
by evaporation in a dry season. By experi- 
ments continued for several years, he found 
that a deep drain began to run after wet 
weather, not from the water above, but from 
the water rising from the subterranean accu- 
mulations below, and that, by drawing away 
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the stagnant moisture from three or four feet 
of earth next the surface, it was rendered 
more friable, easier to work, more penetrable 
by the rain, which then carried down air and 
manure, and much warmer and more suitable 
for the nourishment of the roots of the crops. 
He came to the conclusion that the shallow 
draining, advocated by Smith, of Deanston, 
was a vital error, and that four feet, which 
left a sufficient layer of dry warm surface 
earth, after allowing for the rise of the mois- 
ture by capillary attraction above the water 
level of the drain, should be the minimum 
depth. 

The first field drained on the four-feet plan 
was ona farm near Bolton, belonging to a 
celebrated Lancashire bone-setter. This was 
the small beginning of the subterranean net- 
work of pipes which has more than doubled 
the value of our retentive soils. In 1843 Mr. 
Parkes gave his evidence before the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the House of Lords, and 
was strongly supported by the Earl of Lons- 
dale, whose experience as a commissioner of 
highway trusts had proved to him the advan- 
tage of the system. But nothing could be 
done without tools and pipes. A Birmingham 
manufacturer, on Mr. Parkes’ suggestion, 
produced in 1844 the set of drain-cutting im- 
plements which have by degrees been brought 
to perfection. A cheap conduit was still .a 
difficulty. Stones choked up in many soils, 
and where they had to be broken and carted 
to the ground, often made the cost enormous. 
In 1843, at the Derby show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, John Reade, a gardener 
by trade, a self-taught mechanic, well known 
as the inventor of the stomach-pump, exhib- 
ited cylindrical clay-pipes, with which he had 
been in the habit of draining the hotbeds of 
his master. His mode of constructing them 
was to wrap a lump of clay round a mandrel, 
and rub it smooth with a piece of flannel. 
Mr. Parkes showed one of these pipes to 
Earl Spencer, saying, “ My Lord, with this 
pipe I will drain all England.” The Council, 
on his Lordship’s motion, gave John Reade 
a silver medal for his idea, and in the year 
following offered a premium for a tile-making 
machine. A great deal of money was wasted 
in attempts, and many patents were taken 
out for the purpose with indifferent success ; 
but in 1845, at Shrewsbury, Thomas Scragg 
received a prize for a machine which tri- 
umphed over the difficulties, and pipes can 
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now be mace quite as fast as kilns can take 
them. 

The work from that hour went rapidly for- 
ward. In 1846 Sir Robert Peel, whose man- 
agement of his own property had made him 
thoroughly alive to the national importance 
of the subject, passed the Act by which four 
millions sterling were appropriated toward 
assisting landowners with loans for draining 
their land, with leave to repay the advance 
by instalments extending over twenty-two 
years. Nearly the whole of the first loan 
was absorbed by canny Scotch proprietors 
before Englishmen had made up their minds 
to take advantage of it. But the four mil- 
lions of Government-money was small in 
comparison with the sums furnished by pri- 
vate enterprise for the execution of an im- 
provement which on the worst class of wet 
land gave visible proofs of its value by imme- 
diate profits. Another circumstance stimu- 
lated the work. About the period that the 
system of deep draining was perfected, the 
great landowners were anxious to encourage 
their tenants, depressed by the approaching 
free trade in corn, and thorough draining be- 
came the most fashionable improvement. 
The sheepfolding Norfolk rotation had done 


great things for light land, brought the culti- 
vation of roots toa high pitch, and propor- 
tionately increased the live-stock on every 
light-land farm. The owners of strong reten- 
tive soils were anxious to imitate their light- 
land neighbors, and to grow the roots which 
were seen to afford such profits in beef and 


mutton. Deep drainage enabled them to 
realize these aspirations. 

For centuries the farmers of clay soils had 
been engaged in trying various expedients for 
saving their corn crops in wet seasons. The 
land was laid up in “lands,” “backs,” or 
“ steches,” that the rain might flow off into 
intervening surface-drains, a few inches deep, 
and which were formed of turf, bushes, and 
stones. Not unfrequently an anxious farmer 
would traverse his cornfields after heavy rains, 
spud in hand, and try to lead the stagnant 
little pools 10 the neighboring ditches. In 
favorable seasons the clay usually gave excel- 
lent crops of corn, but a wet season destroyed 
the husbandman’s hopes. These stiff soils 
had been preferred, until light heath-land 
had been brought by sheepfolding, marling, 
and root-growing into profitable culture. 
The introduction of thorough drainage re- 
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stored them to their ancieny pre-emience, 
Hundreds of thousands of acres, formerly 
condemned to remain poor pasture, or to 
grow at long intervals uncertain crops of corn 
and beans, have been laid dry, rendered fria- 
ble, and brought into a regular rotation, in 
which roots find their place. Sheep-stock 
thrive where previously a few dairy-cows 
starved; the produce has been trebled, the 
rental raised, and the demand for labor in- 
creased in proportion. In the neighborhood 
of Yorkshire manufactories, moorland not 
worth a shilling an acre has been converted 
into dairy-farms worth two pounds. When 
it is remembered that the principle upon 
which these results depend was not enunciated 
till 1843, it will be seen how rapid and mighty 
has been the recent progress in agriculture, 
A second public loan of four millions was 
granted in 1856, and it has been estimated 
that in the ten previous years upwards of six- 
teen millions had been invested by the nation, 
and by private companies and individuals, in 
thorough drainage. There is no longer truth 
in the saying that the capital and soil of the 
country have never been acquainted. All the 
branches of farming business felt the influence, 
for the improved stock originated by Bake- 
well, the artificial food raised to feed the im- 
proved stock, the scientifically constructed 
drills, horse-hoes, and other implements which 
the Norfolk rotation called into use, all met 
with an extended development in the reten- 
tive soils rendered kindly by the use of 
** Parkes’ clay pipes.” It will usually be found 
that an advance in one direction gives a cor- 
responding impulse in every other. 

The Royal Agricultural Society had an im- 
portant share in the propagation of the prin- 
ciples of thorough drainage first propounded 
by their author in a complete shape in a lec- 
ture at one of their meetings at Newcastle. 
Another great change, by a fortunate coinci- 
dence, accompanied, or rather preceded, the 
conquest over the’ clay lands. This was the 
chemical revolution, which gave the farmer 
the use of concentrated portable manures, for 
stimulating the growth of crops in a degree 
unknown to the preceding generation. Pre- 
vious to 1835, as nearly as we can fix the 
date, agriculturists, in addition to farmyard 
dung or night-soil, employed as manures 
lime, chalk, gypsum, marl, svot, salt, saltpetre, 
rape-cake, and bones. The diseovery of the 
fertilizing properties of bone was accidentally 
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made at a Yorkshire foxhound kennel. Lib- 
erally used on the heaths and wolds of Lin- 
colnshire, it was the philosopher’s stone which 
turned rabbit-warrens and grose fox-coverts 
into fields of golden grain. A Mr. Nelson, 
one of the late Lord Yarborough’s tenants, 
used to say, that “he did not care who knew 
that he had made £80,000 out of his farm 
by employing bones before other people knew 
the use of them.” But what succeeded in 
one parish or even in one field often failed in 
the next, and sometimes the farm which had 
once yielded bountifully in return for a dress- 
ing of lime or gypsum stubbornly refused to 
respond to a second application. Worse than 
all, the root crop—the foundation of the fa- 
mous Norfolk rotation, the wealth of half a 
dozen counties — began to fail, devoured in 
tender infancy by the fly; and, without the 
turnip, where was the food for sheep and win- 


ter-fed cattle? The philosopher came to the |’ 


assistance of the farmer, and rescued him by 
timely aid from the difficulties which beset 
him. Nitrate of soda and guano were im- 
ported, superphosphate of lime from bones 
was invented; and agricultural chemistry, 
having earned the place of a practical, that 
is, a profitable science, the anomalies in con- 
nection with the use of lime, chalk, gypsum, 
&e., were mastered and explained by the joint 
exertions of the farmer and his new ally the 
chemist. 

Nitrate of soda was imported from Peru 
and sold in small quantities by an agricultural 
manure-dealer somewhere about 1835, and in 
the same year a cargo of guano was consigned 
toa Mr. Myers, a Liverpool merchant. Gu- 
ano (of any agricultural value) is the dung of 
sea-fowl feeding on fish in a zone where rain 
rarely falls. The guano of the Peruvian Isl- 
ands was. protected in the time of the Incas 
by special laws. In 1609 its properties were 
fully described in a work published in Lisbon 
by Garcilasso de la Vega, but this precious 
fertilizer was neglected in Europe until the 
date of Mr. Myers’ importation, when investi- 
gations into the chemistry of agriculture, com- 
menced by Sir Humphry Davy with very little 
practical effect during his lifetime, and carried 
on by continental philosophers, were begin- 
ning to bear fruit. Guano, although incredu- 
lously received by farmers in 1836, was eagerly 
accepted by the dealers in artificial manures, 
and sold, either in a pure state or under a 
special name, mixed with less active ingredi- 
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ents. In 1848, a store inferior to that of 
Peru having been discovered on the Ichaboe 
Islands, on the coast of Africa, 1100 feet long, 
400 broad, and on an average 35 feet deep, 
the whole was removed before the clove of 
1844, and realized upwards of a million ster- 
ling. Three years previously, an article of 
forty-three pages, from the German of Dr. 
Charles Sprengel, appeared in the first volume 
of the “Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society,” in which, though every kind of ani- 
mal manure was described, guano only re- 
ceived a passing mention as a curiosity, and 
no note to supply the deficiency was attached 
by the editor; so little was it then known to 
the most intelligent cultivators, and so speed- 
ily had the knowledge of its value spread in 
the interval. ‘This single fact would alone 
show that we had reached a new era in the 
in the history of farming. 

In 1840, before the farming public had be- 
come accustomed to these imported manures, 
Professor Liebig suggested that the fertilizing 
power of bone manure would be increased by 
the application of sulphuric acid, and the con- 
sequent production of superphosphate of 
lime. There have been periods in our history 
when a book like that of Liebig would never 
have travelled further than’ the libraries of 
our men of science; but in 1840 we had in 
our dealers in manures a commercial class 
keenly alive to the possible profits of a philo- 
sophical suggestion. A carboy of sulphuric 
acid was easily poured over a few bushels of 
ground bones, and soon Suffolk drills, charged 
with superphosphate and guano, were sent to 
teach farmers that if they wished to grow 
great root-crops there was something to be 
added to the invaluable “ muck.” 

One of the first to experiment upon the 
new manure, and then to manufacture it ona 
large scale, was Mr. J. B. Lawes, a Hertford- 
shire squire and scientific chemist. He was 
followed by Mr. Purser, of London, who be- 
gan, in 1848, with a single carboy of sulphuric 
acid, price 10s., and has since frequently pur- 
chased ten thousand carboys at one time. At 
Southampton, a few years later, Messrs. Dix- 
on and Cardus made an excellent speculation 
by a contract with the Government of Buenos 
Ayres for the exclusive right of exporting the 
charred flesh and ashes of joints of meat 
burned for want of other fuel on the treeless 
Pampas, to boil down the tallow. This ani- 
mal refuse, the accumulation of a quarter of 
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acentury, when treated with sulphuric acid, 
is converted into valuable superphosphate. 
But although every quarter of the globe, even 
battlefields, were ransacked for bones, the 
supply was insufficient, and some new re- 
source was required in order to keep down 
the price. 

The chemists having so far done their part, 
the next contribution to the progress of agri- 
culture came from geologists. Professor 
Henslow, whose great acquirements as a 
botanist had not prevented his attending to 
other branches of science, had noticed in 1842 
some nodules at Felix Stowe, on the coast of 
Suffolk. In 1843, haunted with the idea that 
they were something of importance, he re- 
turned to Felix Stowe, collected a quantity of 
them, and placed them in the hands of a Mr. 
Potter for analysis. The analysis showed 
them to be fossils, commonly called copro- 
lites, on the supposition that they consisted of 
animal excrement, and containing from 50 to 
55 per cent. of phosphate of lime. From 
this discovery Professor Henslow might have 
realized a considerable fortune. The quarry 
of coprolites was to be had at a common rent, 
and there were manure manufacturers pre- 
pared to pay for the information, but he “ did 
not consider such a course consistent with his 
position as a man of science and a clergyman,” 
and after keeping silence on the subject for 
some months at the request of Mr. Potter, 
“who wished to have the chance of availing 
himself of the discovery,” he gave the results 
of his investigation to Mr. J. B. Lawes, who 
made the superphosphate obtained from cop- 
rolites the subject of a patent, which he was 
not able to maintain. Subsequently beds of 
coprolites were discovered in Cambridgeshire, 
Hampshire, and Dorsetshire, and further in- 
vestigations in Norway placed Mr. Lawes in 
the exclusive possession of great beds of a min- 
eral, called apatite, rich in phosphates—of 
which he imports whole cargoes for his manu- 
factory at Bow, near London. The super- 
phosphate of lime, however, produced from 
fossils being much less soluble than that from 
fresh bones, can only be usefully applied when 
mixed in moderate proportions with the latter. 

One other important addition to the porta- 
ble manures was discovered about seven years 
ago by Mr. Odams in the blood and garbage 
of the London slaughter-houses, which, for- 
merly thrown down sewers and upon dung- 
heaps, is now contracted for to the extent of 
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nearly eight hundred thousand gallons a-year,' 
Mixed with groynd or calcined bones and 
sulphuric acid, it is converted into a powerful 
corn and root fertilizer, known to agriculturists - 
as the “ Nitro-phosphate manure.” The mere 
fact that these products were articles of sale, 
and not of home manufacture by the farmer, 
had a powerful influence in extending their 
use. Those on whom the essays of Professors 
and the orations of landlords produced little 
effect were worried into inquiry by the agents 
of manure-vendors, and, as the new practice 
spread, were convinced almost against their 
will by great crops in the fields of enterpris- 
ing neighbors. The vendor of artificial 
manures helped in another particular the 
general movement. He soon discovered that 
his fertilizing stimulants were robbed of half 
their value on wet or ill-cultivated land, 
Hence he became the eager advocate of thor- 
ough drainage, and that thorough preparation 
of the soil which can only be effected by the 
best class of ploughs, harrows, horse-hoes, and 
clod-crushers. His customers would have 
been customers no longer unless he could 
have convinced them that the fault was in 
themselves and not in the goods. He argued 
to ears which had at last been opened, and 
prevailed without the assistance of the hedge- 
stake. A man grudged growing weeds with 
the fertility for which he had paid in hard 
cash, nor could a manure that cost £10 or 
£12 a ton be refused the economy of a ma- 
chine to distribute it carefully ; and thus drill 
husbandry, which is identified with clean hus- 
bandry, spread, led by pipe-drains, from Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Bedfordshire, into every 
county of England, and with it brought all 
the machines and implements required for 
“ clean, rapid, concentrated cultivation.” 

It was between 1816 and 1836,—the twenty 
years in which the breaking up of poor pas 
tures and the reclamation of waste lands were 
most vigorously carried on by means of tur- 
nip-drilling, sheep-folding, and the four-course 
rotation—that the crude form of the greater 
number of the agricultural implements which 
are now considered “ standard” were either 
invented or brought into use among the great 
light-land farmers. In general the ingenuity 
of the mechanic outstripped the wants of the 
cultivator, and many excellent contrivances 
had been forgotten because they were in 
advance of the requirements of the day. 
Under the new demand for mechanical aids, 
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more than one ingenious blacksmith or wheel- 
wright rose from a humble position, and has 
since expanded his small forge into a factory 
where steam-power and the best artisans are 
employed in the construction of agricultural 
implements. The opposition raised to the 
introduction of some of these machines, under 
the idea that they were injurious to the la- 
borer, is known to every one. Between 1836 
and the present time this prejudice has been 
almost entirely extinguished by a series of 
legislative and national changes. The com- 
mutation of tithes has unlocked the land; the 
new poor-law has, to a certain extent, eman- 
cipated labor, although the law of settlement 
still weighs heavily upon the improving 
farmer and the enterprising peasant; the 
Irish famine, and the enormous emigration 
during the last ten years to America and 
Australia, have removed a mass of floating, 
half-employed workmen, and made way for 
the introduction of the threshing-machine, 
the drill, the hay-making machine, and the 
steam-engine, without producing a murmur 
of discontent. Experience, moreover, has 
convinced most persons that the use of agri- 
cultural machinery creates an increased de- 
mand for constant labor of a superior kind, 
although undoubtedly it relieves the farmer 
from his dependence on an itinerant army of 
reapers and haymakers. The true effect of 
the iron workman is not to.displace the 
human, but to perfect cultivation, to multiply 
produce, to increase the means of subsistence, 
and to add to the prosperity of the entire 
community. 

It may be taken for an axiom, that when a 
farmer has used even one good implement he 
derives so much advantage from its rapid and 
accurate work, that he returns again and 
again to the manufacturer’s yard until he has, 
as far as possible, substituted horse for human 
power, and steam for horse-power. The flail, 
80 long kept going by the pauper-creating 
Poor Law, could not have threshed out the 
breadth of corn which is now grown with the 
aid of stimulating manures. The picture 
which is given in Lisle’s “ Husbandry,” written 
in 1714, remained often true up to our own 
time, because, though there might be a differ- 
ence arising from the greater or less quantity 
of grain in the ear, according to the season 
and the tillage, neither the flail nor the man 
who worked it varied from the flails and men 
of bygone generations. “A good thresher,” 
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he says, “ assured me that five or six bushels 
of wheat was a very good day’s threshing, 
and, in case the'corn was clung and yielded 
ill, sometimes three bushels was as much as 
could be threshed in a day.” In another 
place he tells us that “ iron-clouted shoes do 
not well to thresh wheat in, especially if it 
be new corn: a thresher’s shoes should, by 
right, be soled with an old hat." Horses, 
always the more fatal expense of a farm, were 
wanted for other purposes as cultivation ex- 
panded; and it was found in addition that it 
did not pay to wear out good animals in the 
circular drag of a threshing-machine. Thus 
a way was made for the steam-engine. So 
early as 1802, General Bulwer, the father of 
the novelist, erected, at his seat at Heydon in 
Norfolk, what Young believes to have been 
the first which was used in England for agri- 
cultural purposes. The cost of it was £600, 
and it was to thresh, dress, and grind the 
corn, and cut chaff and hay. The earliest 
experimenters usually pay, and their success- 
ors profit. As the practice was not followed, 
it is probable it didnot answer. The rapid- 
ity with which it has spread in the last few 
years adds another to the particular charae- 
teristics of the agriculture of our time. The 
travelling steam-engine, constructed to be 
drawn by horses from barn to barn and parish 
to parish, first made its appearance in an un- 
successful shape at Liverpool in 1841, was 
formed into a working machine by Mr. Cam- 
bridge of Bristol in 1842, grew at once into 
favor, and in 1845 had become fully estab- 
lished. A new trade sprung up almost like 
mushrooms in a night, and the show of the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Salisbury in 
1857 was attended by upwards of twenty 
manufacturers, from almost every district of 
England. One firm alone made upwards of 
five hundred engines of an average power of 
seven horses, in the twelvemonth ending De- 
cember, 1856. 

The threshing-machine which the steam- 
engine worked has advanced in an equal de- 
gree. It was originally a mere box for 
roughly beating the corn from the straw, 
and beating out the corn almost as much as 
the straw. Step by step it was improved, 
until at Lewes, in 1852, a machine was ex- 
hibited which winnowed as well as threshed 
the corn and delivered it ready for dredging. 
Since that date “ barn machinery” has been 
produced which “threshes, raises the straw 
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to the loft, winnows and dresses the corn, 
divides the wheat according to quality, and 
delivers it into sacks ready for market, while 
the tailings, also divided into first and sec- 
onds, remain for the pigs and poultry, and 
the cavings for litter in the boxes or pig- 
sties.” These multiplied services it performs 
at the’ rate of 800 bushels a day, and ata 
cost of 2s. 6d. a quarter. The same engine 
which puts in motion all this automaton 
work is often made available for pumping 
water, grinding corn, crushing cake, cutting 
chaff for cattle, and grinding bones for ma- 
nure, while the steam from the boiler may 
be turned into an apparatus for cooking food 
for cattle. 

The reaping machine lay dormant in this 
country after it had been devised by the 
Rev. Patrick Bell, because it was not called 
for by the state of the labor-market, and was 
re-invented in two different forms in the 
United States, because the searcity of man- 
ual labor made it indispensable. It was 
brought into notice at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and answers the double object of 
relieving the farmer from his dependence on 
itinerant labor, and of economizing that most 


valuable element, ¢ime, in garnering the har- 
vest. It took more than fifty years to make 
the seed-drill a standard implement; within 
six years the far less valuable and less per- 
fect reaping machine has grown into exten- 


sive use. One more gap remained to be 
filled up at the date of the Saksbury Meet- 
ing, in order to complete the mechanical re- 
quirements of a well-ordered farm, so that 
the stubble of the land, where the corn is 
sown by drill, reaped by horse-power, 
threshed out by steam, and sent in the short- 
est possible time by railway to market, 
should be at once broken up by the resistless 
force of a Steam Cultivator, instead of being 
left for the net-like twitch to spread and 
weeds to seed until the following spring. 
We almost believe, yet we dare not assert, 
that this crowning triumph of agricultural 
engineering has now been achieved. The 
retentive clays fertilized ten years back by 
deep’drainage will then be brought to de- 
velop their full power of production by a 
gain of time often equal to a whole season. 
But perhaps nothing illustrates better the 
change which has come over farming in the 
last few years than what has taken place 
with respect to so ancient and familiar an ar- 
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ticle of husbandry as the plough. Although 
an implement more than two thousand years 
old, it is only within the last sixteen years 
that it has been reduced to an uniform shape 
and material. In engravings, to the eye of 
the casual observer there is now no differ. 
ence between the ploughs manufactured for 
the same purpose by every one of the emi- 
nent makers; and, in fact, in general con- 
struction, they are all alike except where the 
“turnwrests of Kent and Sussex” are used, 
although some have a marked superiority in 
the details and in durability. They are fash- 
ioned entirely of iron and steel, of long 
graceful wave-like form, provided with a pair 
of wheels of unequal size, and drawn by a 
chain attached to the body of the plough, 
Iron screws and levers have replaced wooden 
wedges. A few seconds are sufficient to at- 
tach the share or adjust the coulter. It was 
quite otherwise in 1840. Qut of six ploughs 
engraved in the Journal of Agriculture for 
that year, two are swing, two have two 
wheels, two have one wheel each, all are of 
wood, except the shares and breasts, all are 
drawn from the extremity of the beam, and 
the awkward inferiority of their respective 
shapes is perceptible at a glance. In 1840, 
Lincoln, Rutland, Bedfordshire, Berks, and 
almost every other county, had its separate 
plough, and knew little of its form in the 
rest of the kingdom; the exceptions being 
among the customers of scientific makers, 
whose trade was restrained by the cost of 
conveyance, the want of publicity, and the 
want of intelligence. Mr. Pusey and Mr. 
Randley, who contributed articles on the 
Plough to the first volume of the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society’s Journal, were*eg_gentle- 
men farmers, far ahead of their time, but it, 
is evident, from their observations, that they 
had every thing to learn in the science and 
practice of agricultural mechanics, Mr. 
Handley’s acuteness led him to conclude 
that wheel ploughs were of lighter draught, 
“contrary to the opinions of the writers” 
whom he had consulted ; but Mr. Pusey, 0 
his general report on English agriculture, 
evidently prefers the Scotch swing plough, 
not aware that the old Bedford wheel plough 
even in its unimproved state, was a better 
implement. After mentioning the instances 
in which the Scotch plough failed, he hes- 
itatingly adds, “It is even doubted whether 
one wheel might not be advantageously re- 
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stored.” Another report on a trial of differ 
ent kinds of ploughs in Berkshire showed 
how general was the ignorance of the 
simplest principles of mechanical knowledge, 
for he confesses that he had no idea that 
there would be any “ difference of draught 
between a smooth share and one covered 
with tar or paint.” These trials, valueless in 
themselves, were the commencement of in- 
vestigations by well informed persons under 
the auspices of Mr. Pusey, and of a series 
of public competitions, which have placed 
ploughs constructed on the best principles, 
and in the best manner, within the reach of 
every parish in England. The improvement 
is as great as the change from the old mus- 
ket to the Minie rifle. Skilful manufacturers 
each eager to command the market, study, 
with all the aids of mechanical knowledge 
and a wide experience, to secure excellence 


of design, durability of make, and economy‘ 


of price, while the farmet in his ‘arn has 
learnt that science is a better constructor 
than ignorance, and no longer prefers the 
clumsy efforts of a village artisan. The mar- 
vel is in the rapidity with which these 
changes have been effected, as if some magi- 
cian of agriculture had waved his wand over 
our favored island. 

The farmers were too often worthy of their 
ploughs. In Leicestershire, where rich pas- 
tures made tenants indifferent to careful cul- 
tivation, the present president of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, Lord Berners, found 
the farmers, as late as 1825, intentionally 
ploughing crooked with a long string of 
horses; and the late Duke of Rutland, when 
in the chair at an agricultural meeting, was 
alarmed*"lest a storm of disapprobation 
‘should disturb the harmony of the day, be- 
cause Lord Berners’ brother ventured to sug- 
gest ploughing straight as a first step toward 
improvement, and exchanging the strings of 
slow hairy-legged horses for curricle pairs of 
lively steppers. Young calculated that at 
least one-half of the draught cattle might 
have been saved in Essex. The long file of 
men and beasts which were wasted upon the 
work provoked his indignation. He ex- 
‘horted the farmers to raise less oats and 
more wheat, and to expend their summer 
provender in fattening bullocks, which were 
food for man, instead of maintaining super- 
fluous horses, whose ultimate destiny was to 
furnish food for the kennel. Truths which 
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to us seem. truisms were heresies then, and 
such a simple suggestion as that of Young 
was distasteful to many a farmer of the olden 
time. There is no ground to triumph over 
them, for they were what their circumstances 
made them, but we may at least rejoice that 
the present system gives us an ox to eat 
where our ancestors had a horse to feed. 

The pecuniary gains of agricultural prog- 
ress are not to be estimated by the mere sav- 
ing in wages, horse-labor,, seed, or manure, 
Thorough draining not only diminishes the 
cost of ploughing, but it renders it possible 
to grow great crops of roots—of mangold- 
wurzel from thirty to thirty-five tons an acre, 
and of turnips from twenty to twenty-five 
tons. Ten times more live stock is thus fed 
on the land tlan it maintained before. The 
corn crop follows the roots in due course 
without further manuring, and is made cer- 
tain in addition, even in wet seasons. The 
well-shaped modern plough saves in horse- 
labor, as compared with the clumsy old-fash- 
ioned swing-plough, a sum which can only be 
calculated in reference to the tenacity of each 
kind of soil, but which on an average exceeds 
the power of one horse, besides enabling 
youths, skilful but not strong, to act as 
ploughmen, and encouraging deep ploughing, 
the foundation on the best land of good root 
crops. The advantage of the drill over 
broadcasting is not only in the smaller quan- 
tity of seed and manure required, or in the 
power to sow seed and manure together, or 
in its permitting the use of the horse-hoe, 
though these effect a saving in money equal 
to one-fourth of the value of the crop; but 
its great saving in the moist uncertain climate 
of England is time. A day’s delay in sowing 
by hand has lost many a season, whereas one 
horse-drill does the work of fifteen men, 
The clod-crusher, again, reduces lumps to 
tilth, that no wooden “beetle” no loaded 
“sledge” no army of clotters could have 
broken, while on light land it gives consist- 
ence to the soil, making thousands of aeres 
of corn stand upright which would otherwise 
have been rotting on the ground. 

Under high farming, the manual labor em- 
ployed is both increased and concentrated. 
A greater number of men are required per 
acre, and a lesser number in proportion to 
the produce. With mechanical assistance 
the crops are less dependent on the seasons, 
and each operation is more quickly per- 
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formed. With improved breeding the stock 
is increased in quantity, more early matured, 
and bears finer and more profitable meat. 
Four-year-old horned sheep are replaced by 
mutton grown in thirteen months. The aged 
cows or worn-out oxen, which form the staple 
of the continental meat markets, lose from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. more in cooking 
than our well-fattened oxen and heifers, to 
say nothing of the difference in the quality of 
the flesh. At every stage the farmer who 
farms for money profits—not like the back- 
woodsman, the metayer or peasant proprie- 
tor, merely to feed his family—loses by rude 
implements, ignorant cultivation, and coarse- 
bred live-stock. At every stage of progress 
the modern English farm becomes more like 
a manufactory, producing on a limited surface 
enormous quantities of food for man, turning 
Peruvian guano into corn, bones from the 
Pampas into roots, Russian oil-cake, Egyp- 
tian beans, Syrian locust-pods, into beef and 
mutton. The gain to the farmer and the 
landlord is, we repeat, the most insignificant 
part of the benefit. The agriculturist is 
the manufacturer of food for the nation, and 
upon his skill, under Providence, it depends 
whether plenty or scarcity prevails in the 
land. . 

To give some idea of the modern system of 
English agriculture, we subjoin a brief de- 
scription of three farms in three different dis- 
tricts of England—the first, a light land self- 
drained ; the second, clay, sand, and good 
pasture; the third, stiff clay; and all culti- 
vated by tenants who have not expended 
money to purchase glory, but who have in- 
vested capital in order to earn a profit. 

Mr. John Hudson, whose name is familiar 
to all English, and many French and Ger- 
man, agriculturists, began farming half a 
century ago. In 1822 he entered upon his 
now celebrated farm of Castle Acre, which 
consits of self-drained land, and is a fair 
specimen of the Norfolk light soil. At that 
period the only portable manure’ was rape- 
cake, which cost £13 a ton, and did not pro- 
duce any visible effect upon the crops for a 
month. The whole live-stock consisted of 
200 sheep and 40 cattle of the old Norfolk 
breed. He adopted what was then the new, 
now the old, and what is perhaps destined to 
become the obsolete four-course Norfolk sys- 
tem—that is to say, 250 acres pasture, 300 
wheat, 300 barley; or in dear years, 600 
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wheat, 300 roots, and 300 seeds, the rest 
being gardens and coverts. On these 1200 
acres he at present maintains 10 dairy cows, 
36 cart-horses, a flock of 400 breeding ewes, 
and fattens and sells 250 Short-horns, Here- 
fords, Devons, or Scots, and 3000 Down 
sheep. The crops of swedes average from 
25 to 30 tons; the mangold-wurzel from 30 
to 35 tons per acre. His wheat had, in 1855, 
averaged, for the previous five years, 48 
bushels per acre; the barley 56 bushels, Of 
the seeds, the clover is mowed for hay, the 
trefoil and white clover are fed down by 
sheep, and there are no bare fallows. The 
purchased food given to the cattle in the 
straw-yards and sheds, and to the sheep in 
the field, consisting of oil-cake meal, and beans, 
costs £2000 a-year. The greater part of this 
oil-cake is charged to manure, which it en- 
riches in quality as well as increases in quan- 
tity; but the direct expenditure on artificial 
manures—guano, nitrate of soda, and super- 
phosphate of lime—amounts in addition to 
£1000 a year. Wages absorb from £2600 to 
£3000 a-year. Seven or eight waggon-loads 
per acre of farmyard-manure are ploughed in 
on land intended for roots, beside above 30s. 
worth per acre of superphosphate of lime 
drilled in with the turnip-seed; while wheat 
has a top-dressing of 1 cwt. of guano, 4 ewt. 
of nitrate of soda, and 2 ewt. of salt, mixed 
with earth and ashes. No weeds are grown. 
The turnips are taken up in November, and 
a troop, called by the vile name of a “ gang,” 
consisting of “boys and girls,” under the 
care of an experienced man, traverse the 
ground, forking out and burning every parti- 
cle of twitch or thistle. The same “ troop” 
is called in during the progress of the root- 
crop whenever occasion requires, and imme- 
diately after harvest they go over the stub- 
bles with their little three-pronged forks, 
exterminating the slightest vestige of a weed. 
The expenses of cleaning are thus kept down 
to 1s. an acre, a price which excited the ad- 
miration and doubts of that admirable agri- 
cultural essayist the late Mr. Thomas Gis- 
borne, and which proves that, by stopping 
the evil at the source, and never allowing the 
enemy to get ahead, land may be kept wholly . 
weeded more cheaply than half weeded. 
Lord Berners mentioned as recently as 1855 
that,he found in Leicestershire hundreds of. 
~ % over with twitch as thick as a 


Life; man’s cane, and studded with 
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clumps of thistles like bushes. Such neg- 
lected land required-an expenditure of £5 to 
£6 an acre to put it in heart. The farmer 
who saw a thief daily stealing from his dung- 
heap would soon call in the aid of the police- 
man. The weeds are an army of scattered 
thieves, and if the pilferings of each are 
small in amount, the aggregate is immense. 
The wise and thrifty farmer, therefore, keeps 
his constabulary to take up the offender, and 
consign him as quickly as possible to death. 
He who allows himself to be daily robbed of 
his crop, and the community to the same ex- 
tent of food, and ail the while looks helplessly 
on, is not only a bad farmer, but in effect, 
though not in design, a bad citizen also. 

Mr. J. Thomas, of Lidlington Park, our 
second example, farms about 800 acres of a 
mixed character under the Duke of Bedford, 
of whom it is the highest praise to say that 
he is a landlord worthy of such tenants, con- 
sisting in part of clay, which has been ren- 
dered profitable for arable cultivation by deep 
drainage, and in part of what is locally called 
sand, which has been reduced from rabbit- 
warrens, to corn-fields by the Norfolk system. 
This intelligent cultivator read a paper some 
time since to the Central Farmers’ Club, in 
which he stated, with the assent of his tenant 
audience, that, under very high farming, it 
was not only possible but advisable to reduce 
the fertility of the soil by the more frequent 
growth of grain—as, for instance, by taking 
barley after wheat, and returning to the once 
fatal system of two white crops in succession. 
He said that, under the four or five-course he 
began to find his “turnips subject to strange, 
inexplicable diseases; his barley (where a 
large crop of swedes had been fed on the 
ground by sheep, with the addition of cake 
or corn) laid flat on the ground by its own 
weight, and in a wet harvest sprouted, thus 
rendering the grain unfit for the malster, 
the straw valueless as fodder, while the young 
clover was stifled and killed by the lodgment 
of the barley crop.” Thus, while Roman 
agriculturists, with all their garden-like care, 
were tormented by a decreasing produce on 
an exhausted soil, we, after ages of cropping, 
have arrived at the point of an over-abundant 
fertility—an evil to be cured, not by any fixed 
rule, but “by permitting the diligent and in- 
telligent tenant-farmer, a freer exercise of 
judgment.” In this speaker we have another 
specimen of the invaluable class of men by 
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whom, during the last ten years, on tens of 
thousands of acres, the produce of meat and 
corn has been doubled. 

At Lidlington, where there is strong clay 
to deal with,-and more good grass-land than 
exists at Castle Acre, it is not necessary to 
purchase so much food to keep live-stock’ for 
manure. But there are about one hundred 
and fifty beasts and one thousand sheep sold 
fat, beside a choice breeding-flock of four 
hundred Downs, the result of twenty years’ 
care. By these sheep the light land is con- 
solidated and enriched. If they are store 
sheep they are allowed to gnaw the turnips 
on the ground for part of the year: if they 
are young and to be fatted for market, the 
turnips are drawn, topped, tailed, and sliced, 
by a boy with a portable machine. Thus 
feeding by day and penned ‘successively over 
every part of the field at night, they fertilize 
and compress, as effectually as any roller, the 
light-blowing sand, and prepare soil which 
would scarcely feed a family of rabbits for 
luxuriant corn-crops. The cattle, consisting 
of two-year-old Devons, Herefords, or short- 
horns, or three-year-old Scots or Anglesea 
runts, purchased at fairs according to the sup- 
ply and market-price, in spring or summer, 
are run on the inferior pasture until winter, 
then taken into the yards or stalls, fed with 
hay, swedes, mangolds, ground cake, linseed 
or barley meal, and allowed an unlimited 
supply of clean water. When the spring 
comes round they are put on the best grass, 
and sent off to market as fast as they become. 
ripe, having left behind them a store of ma- 
nure, which is the capital from which every 
thing else must spring. 

Ten years ago four miles of rough bark 
fences were cleared away on the clay half of 
this farm, and replaced by single rows of — 
blackthorn, dividing the fields into square 
lots of forty or fifty acres. Under the old 
system two hundred acres were poor pasture; 
now under the rotation system the strong 
clay feeds four times as much live-stock as 
before, and bears wheat at least twice in six 
years. According to the latest experience, 
the most profitable system in its present 
light condition would be, to devote the farm- 
yard dung to growing clover, to eat down 
the clover with folded sheep, and then to use- 
the ground fertilized by the roots of the clo- 
ver, without home-made manure, for cereal 
crops, assisted by a top-dressing of guano, to 
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be followed by roots nourished with super- 
phosphate of lime. Good implements come 
in aid of good methods of cultivation. Mr. 
Thomas has eight or nine of Howards iron 
ploughs—both light and heavy—iron har- 
rows to match the ploughs, a cultivator to 
stir the earth, a grubber to gather weeds, 
half a dozen drills, manure distributors, and 
horse-hoes, a clod-crusher, a heavy stone 
roller, a hay-making machine, and horse- 
rakes. Reaping machines are to follow. To 
deal with the crops, a fixed steam-engine, un- 
der the care of a ploughboy, puts in motion the 
compendious barn machinery we have already 
described, which threshes, dresses, and divides 
the corn according to its quality, and raises 
the straw into the loft, and the grain into the 
granary, besides working a chaff-cutter, a 
bean-splitter, a cake-crusher, and stones for 
grinding corn or linseed. With machinery 
no large barn is required in the English cli- 
mate; the corn can remain in the rick until 
required for market. About twenty men and 
thirty trained boys, under an aged chief are 
constantly employed. 

No land is here lost by unnecessary fences ; 
no food is wasted on ill-bred live-stock ; no 
fertility is consumed by weeds; no time or 
labor is thrown away. One crop prepares the 
way for another, and the wheeled plough, un- 
der the charge of a man or boy, follows quick 
upon the footsteps of the reaper. The sheep 
stock is kept up to perfection of form by re- 
taining only the best-shaped ewe-lambs, and 
hiring or buying the best Southdown rams. 
The profit of keeping first-class stock was 
proved at the Christmas market of 1856, 
when twenty-five pure Down shearlings, of 
twenty months old, which were sold by auc- 
tion at Hitchin, made an average of £4 &:. 
each, being nearly double the usual weight. 
The large produce, whether in corn or meat, 
is the result of a system the very converse of 
that practised by the Belgian peasant pro- 
prietor, or French metayer, whose main ob- 
ject is to feed his family, and avoid every 
possible payment in cash. As for laying out 
sixpence on manure, or cattle food for mak- 
ing mgnure, no such notion ever crosses the 
minds of those industrious, hard-living peas- 
ants, and the diminution in the means of sub- 
sistence in consequence is almost past calcu- 
lation. He who puts most into the land, and 
gets most out of it, is the true farmer. The 
bad cult'vator gives little, and receives accord- 


ingly. 
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When the Central Farmers’ Club discussed 
the advantage of returning to the plan of 
more frequent corn crops, which before the 
days of artificial manures was found to be 
utterly ruinous, the then chairman said that 
he “had for several years taken a crop of 
wheat every other year; and that on such 
soil as that of his farm, as long as he manured 
accordingly, he considered that he was not 
using the land (one-half of which is his own 
freehold) unfairly.” This Weald of Sussex 
farm shall be our third example; and we 
adduce it to show what may be done with the 
most intractable class of retentive soils. A 
few years ago it was divided into enclosures 
of from four to eight acres each by broad 
hedge-rows, many of them with ditches on 
both sides. It was among the evils of these 
small enclosures that they facilitated the old 
make-shift plan of draining by surface furrows 
to shallow sub-drains of bushes, because the 
water had not far to run. A partial cure 
postpones completer remedies, In the numer- 
ous hedges, according to the custom of the 
county, the landlord grew oak timber and the 
tenant underwood for fuel and for mending 
fences. Before railways had made coal 
cheaper than hedgerow cuttings, the laborers 
were employed in fine weather during the 
winter in trimming the hedges, and clearing 
out furrows and ditches; in wet weather they 
retreated toa large barn and threshed out 
wheat or oats with a flail, in a damp atmos- 
phere the most unfavorable for the condition 
of the corn, and a time of the year most con- 
venient for pilfering it. The usual course of 
cropping was—1, fallow; 2, wheat; 3, oats; 
4,seeds. The seed crops were fed until the 
beginning of June with ali the stock of the 
farm, and then broken up for a bare fallow 
with a wooden turnwrest plough. The crops 
were about twenty bushels of wheat per acre 
once in four years, about forty-eight bushels 
of oats the year following, and hay and seeds 
in the third year. The stock consisted of 
about twenty-five cows, and ten young beasts, 
which were sold half-fat. The horses ploughed 
four at a time in a line, and were usually the 
plumpest animals on the farm. Sheep there 
were none, nor was it believed. possible to 
keep them without Down feed. Lime was 
the only manure purchased, and hay the only 
winter food. The present owner and farmer 
of Ockley Manor, after travelling through 
England to study the best specimen of modern 
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tenant-farming, began by reducing a hundred 
enclosures to twenty, and by borrowing 
enough money from the public loan to drain 
the whole of his clays, the stiffest imaginable, 
three feet six inches deep. He would have 
preferred four feet deep, but the expense 
lopped off six inches. This indispensable 
preliminary process enables him to grow roots 
and to keep a large stock of Southdown sheep 
on his clovers and seeds, with plenty of cake, 
running them on the land almost all the year 
round. To assistin disintegrating the drained 
clay he avails himself of “ Warne’s box-feed- 
ing” system, manufacturing a large quantity 
of long straw-dung, which, when ploughed in, 
exercises a mechanical as well as a fertilizing 
effect. 

There are three modes of feeding cattle in 
use-—open yards, stalls, and boxes. Well- 
built yards are surrounded by sheds for 
shelter, the open space is dish-shaped, thinly 
sprinkled with earth, and thickly covered with 
straw, which is renewed from time to time as 
the cattle trample it into manure. The roofs 
of all the surrounding buildings are provided 
with gutters, and the rain is carried into 
underground drains. The liquid manure is 
pumped back upon the prepared dung-heaps. 
These yards are attached to all root-feeding 
farms, and by their appearance and the quality 
of the cattle fed in them a fair opinion may 
be formed of the management of the tenant. 
In stalls the cattle are tied by the head under 
cover, with more or less straw under them 
according to the proportion of arable land. 
On the “ box-system” each beast is penned 
in a separate compartment under cover, and 
supplied from day to day with just as much 
straw as will cover the solids and absorb the 
liquid dung. By the time the beast is fat his 
cell is full of solid well fermented manure, of 
the most valuable description for clay land. 
The cattle, whether in yards, stables, or boxes, 
and all are often to be found on the same 
farm, ought to be bountifully fed with sliced 
or pulped roots mixed with chaff, hay, oilcake, 
linseed, or corn. The extra buildings make 
boxes the most expensive plan, but in no way 
do the animals thrive better, and where there 
is an ample supply of straw it is the most 
advantageous method of manufacturing ma- 
nure. Box-feeding affords one more instance 
of the antiquity of many modern agricultural 
practices. In Sir John Sinclair’s “ Statistical 
Survey of Scotland,” published 1795, we read 
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that in the Shetland Island of Unst, “The 
method of preserving manure is by leaving it 
to accumulate in the beast-house under the 
cattle, mixed with layers of grass and short 
heather, till the beasts cannot enter. When 
the house is full the dung is spread over the 
fields.” Doubtless the islanders of Unst 
found, in their damp climate, that «iung col- 
lected out doors lost all its fertilizing value. 
At Ockley farm, with the assistance of the 
grass-land, from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty of the best class of Sussex, or 
Devons, or Scots, are fattened every year in 
boxes, built cheaply enough of the timber 
from the condemned hedgerows, interlaced 
with furze and plastered with Sussex mud. 
Though not very sumptuous externally, they 
are warm and well ventilated. Twenty Alder- 
ney cows eat up what the fat cattle leave on 
the pastures (each cow being tethered), and 
supply first-class butter for Brighton —~a 
market which requires the best description of 
farm produce. In manufacturing districts 
quantity pays the grazier or dairyman the 
best, in fashionable quarters quality. Eight 
hundred fat Down sheep and lambs, and 
about eighty pigs, which are sold off chiefly 
in the shape of what is popularly called 
“dairy-fed pork,” complete-the animal results 
on this Weald of Sussex farm. 

On four hundred and fifty acres devoted to 
arable cultivation wheat is grown every alter- 
nate year, at the rate of from forty to forty- 
eight bushels per acre. The sheep and lambs, 
which get fat on the clover or other seeds, 
assisted by cake, prepare the soil for the al- 
ternate corn crops, and have doubled the 
original produce. The roots fatten the cattle 
in boxes, and, while they are growing ripe 
for the butcher, they manufacture the long 
straw manure, which both enriches the tena- 
cious soil, and by its fermentation assists to 
break it up. Space, light, and air have been 
gained by clearing away huge fences, which, 
besides their other evils, harbored hundreds 
of corn-consuming vermin. By these and 
such-like methods, all novelties in Sussex, 
the produce of the farm has in ten years been 
trebled, and the condition of the soil incaley- 
lably improved; and all would have been 
vain, and much of it impossible, without the 
adoption of deep, thorough gridiron drainage. 
This has done in the Weald of Sussex clay 
what sheep-feeding and drill husbandry did 
for the warrens of Norfolk. the sands of Bed- 
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ford, and the Downs of Wiltshire and Dor- 
setshire. The result, however, is not so satis- 
factory in a profitable point of view as in 
light land counties, because, as Talpa has 
shown in his “ Annals of a Clay Farm,” it is 
almost impossible on a retentive soil, with any 
paying number of horses, to get through 
more than one-third of the ploughing before 
winter sets in, with its rain and snow. The 
cultivators of the farms which from their nat- 
ural fertility in dry seasons were in favor for 
centuries, while what are now our finest corn- 
growing districts were Moorland deserts, are 
often beaten by time, prevented as they are by 
the wet from getting on the land, and obliged 
to work slowly with three or four horses. 
Yet on autumnal cultivation depends the se- 
curity of the root-crops—and the root-crops 
are like the agricultural “ Tortoise ” of Indian 
mythology, the basis on which rests the rent- 
paying corn crop. Much, therefore, as deep 
drainage has done for advanced farmers, on 
retentive clays, it has not done enough, and 
they look anxiously forward for the time when 
a perfect steam cultivator will make them in- 
dependent of animal power, and enable them, 
if needful, to work night as wellas day during 
every hour of dry weather. 

We have not thought it necessary to dwell 
upon any of those profitless agricultural mir- 
acles which are from time,to time performed, 
to the great amazement of the class with 
whom turnips are only associated with boiled 
legs of mutton, and mangold-wurzel with 
salad. As little have we cared to describe 
liquid-manure farms, netted over with iron 
pipes, irrigated by hose and jet, and a 
perpetually pumping steam-engine, for the 
simple reason that, while deep drains, guano, 
superphosphate of lime, long straw manure, 
and other aids to agriculture introduced 
within the last fifteen years, give an early 
result, liquid manure, under an English sun, 
has never been proved to be effective, except 
for grass crops on a dairy farm. We have 
contented ourselves with selecting illustra- 
tions which, though not specimens of perfec- 
tion in every department, for they all have 
defests, and in two out of three the buildings 
and implements might easily be improved, 
are yet fair types of the system of cultivation 
which is making rapid progress through every 
district of England. These are farms which 
are cultivated on commercial principles, in- 
stead of being mainly expensive raree-shows 
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—farms which pay fair rents, and return fair 
profits, and yield an amount of meat and 
corn which is at least double that raised by 
unintelligent farmers in England, and above 
four-fold that obtained from a more fertile 
soil and genial sun by the peasant proprietors 
of France and Germany. 

In the absence of agricultural statistics, we 
have no exact data for comparing the produce 
of England before and since the era of “ high 
farming ;” but the following figures will con- 
vey some idea of the fixed and floating capital 
invested by landlords and tenants in modern 
improvements. Since 1839 at least twelve 
hundred thousand tons of guano have been 
imported, for which not less than twelve mil- 
lions sterling have been paid. In the year 
1837 the foreign bones imported were valued 
by the Custom House authorities at £250,000. 
After that date we have no return, but since 
1840 one million at least has been paid annu- 
ally for bones, sulphuric acid, and artificial 
manures, independently of guano. Since 
1846 at least sixteen millions have been in- 
vested in deep thorough drainage. Thus we 
have an expenditure of upwards of thirty 
millions, without counting ‘the value of new 
implements and machines, purchased every 
year by thousands, or the large sums laid out 
in adding to the productive acreage of farms 
by throwing down useless hedgerows, or in 
rebuilding the rude homesteads that served 
the preceding agricultural generation, and in 
replacing the inferior local breeds of stock by 
better animals suited to the soil and climate. 

There are other facts which are full as 
significant. In 1847 the proprietor of a now 
prosperous school of agricultural chemistry 
could not, out of a large number of pupils, 
find one who was willing to be gratuitously 
instructed in the science for which farmers 
willingly pay him at present a heavy ext.a 
fee. Even Mr. Pusey, who devoted his .fe 
to improvements in cultivation, made te 
mistake, in his last report, of undervalving 
the services which chemistry had rendered to 
agriculture. Such, however, is found to be 
its practical value, that the demands of far- 
mers have created a class of chemists who 
make the relative value of manures and arti- 
ficial food and the constituents of soils the 
objects of their especial study. ‘To such in- 
quirers Mr. Lawes devotes the Rothamsted 
experimental farm and laboratory, an estab- 
lishment over which Dr. Gilbert presides, at 
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an expense for the last fifteen years of more 
than £1000 a year. Professor Way who has 
lately been succeeded by Professor Voelcker, 
was bound by his appointment under the Royal 
Agricultural Society to supply analyses to 
the subscribers at certain low fixed rates, and 
he was amply employed by the tenant-farmer 
community. In the West of England, long 
considered the very Boeotia of agriculture, 
Professor Voelcker delivered last year at 
Exeter, Barnstaple, and Newton Abbott, at 
the request of the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, a series of most 
admirable lectures, the results of experiments 
carried on at Cirencester, on such subjects as 
“The Value of Artificial Manures,” “Farm 
Yard Manures,” “The Composition of Fer- 
tile and Barren Soils,” “The Nutritive Value 
of different Oil-cakes.” In 1840 there was no 
chemist sufficiently familiar with farming to 
treat usefully on these topics; and if he 
could have talked the very quintessence of 
practical wisdom, there certainly was no agri- 
tultural audience prepared to listen to him. 
That he spoke the language of science would 
of itself have been sufficient to convince the 
tenantry throughout the country that he did 
not speak the language of common sense. 
It is true that Coke of Holkham, with his 
usual acuteness, had long before invited the 
attention of Sir Humphry Davy to the chem- 
istry of agriculture, and even specially re- 
tained a Mr. Grisewood’s services for Nor- 
folk ; but the public were hot yet ripe for 
instruction, and the lever of superphosphate 
of lime and guano was wanting to move 
their minds from traditionary routine. From 
that period the work went on with railroad 
celerity. When Mr. Josiah Parkes called on 
Mr. Handley in 1837, he found him experi- 
menting on “a new manure called guano.” 
Ten years later, although the consumption 
was enormous, many farmers looked upon its 
use as a sort of treason, and met innovators 
with a maxim, which is in one sense sound : 
“Nothing like muck.” Others equally igno- 
rant but more enterprizing used it freely, and 
grew great crops without caring to know the 
reason why. The desire to ascertain the 
reason why quickly followed, and has already 
converted many a farmer into a creature of 
reason from a creature of rule-of-thumb. 

If it be asked what has been practically 
gained within the last twenty years by the 
investigations of the agricultural chemist, we 
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would answer, certainty. We knew years 
ago that farmyard manure was excellent, by 
the light of chemical science we learn why it 
is “a perfect universal manure,” we learn 
how to manufacture and employ it best, and 
we learn why on clay soils it may be safely, 
nay advantageously, left for weeks on the 
surface before being ploughed in. Chemical 
science again teaches us why lime, which is 
not an active manure, although valuable as a 
destroyer of elements hostile to fertility, pro- 
duces great effect for a series of years, and 
then not unfrequently ceases to show any 
profitable results; it teaches us to what crops 
guano, to*what superphosphate of lime, to 
what farmyard manure may be most profit- 
ably applied, and when a mixture of all three. 
Chemistry settles the comparative value of 
linseed cake, cotton cake, and karob beans; 
shows when pulse should be used for fatten- 
ing pigs, and how to compound a mixture of 
Indian corn and bean-meal which shall pro- 
duce fat bacon neither hard nor wasteful. 
The conclusions of science were previously 
known empirically to a few, but their range 
was limited and their application accidental, 
They have been reduced to order and ren- 
dered universally available for the use of 
plain farmers by the investigations of men 
like Lawes and Voelcker. As the latter ob- 
serves, “ there are too many modifying influ- 
ences of soil, climate, season, &c., to enable 
us to establish any invariable laws for the 
guidance of the husbandman ;” but the more 
we can trace effects to their causes and ascer- 
tain the mode in which nature operates, the 
nearer we are to fixed principles and a sure 
rule of practice. 

It would seem then that the first great 
epoch of modern agricultural improvement 
began with Lord Townshend, who demon- 
strated the truth embodied in the adage, 

“ He who marls sand 

May buy the land,” 
showed the value of the turnip, and, as we 
presume, must have been a patron of the 
four-course system, which had its rise in Nor- 
folk about the same time. The second epoch 
was that of Bakewell, whose principles of 
stock-breeding have ever since continued to 
raise, year by year, the average value of our 
meat-producing animals. The third epoch 
dates from the exertions of such men as the 
Duke of Bedford and Coke of Holkham, the 
latter*of whom combining usages which had 
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been very partially acted upon, brought into 
favor drilled turnip husbandry, carried all the 
branches of farming as far as was permitted 
by the knowledge of his time, and did the 
inestimable service of innoculating hundreds 
of landlords and tenants with his own views. 
The fourth epoch if we were to take each 
advance from its earliest dawn, would com- 
prise the various dates of the opening of the 
first railroad, the importation of the first 
cargo of guano, the publication of Liebig’s 
first edition of the “Chemistry of Agricul- 
ture,” and the deep draining of the Bone- 
setter’s field on Chat Moss; but in general 
terms it may be said to date frof the first 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society at 
Oxford in 1839, when farmers began to be 
familiarized with men of science, and men of 
science learned not to despise agricultural 
experience. This last era is almost the birth 
of yesterday, and already, as compared with 
any former period, the results read more like 
a page from the Arabian Nights than like a 
chapter in the history of agricultural progress. 
Deep drainage, artificial manures, artificial 
food, improved implements, and railroad con- 
veyance, have been the leading means by 
which the change has been wrought. Deep 
drainage has brought into play the unex- 
hausted fertility of our strong clays; portable 
manures and purchased food have increased 
the crops on land of every degree. Mangold 
and swedes have been made to flourish on 
stiff soils, and cereals on sieve-like sands. 
Downs have been transformed from bare pas- 
tures to heavy root and rich grain-bearing 
fields. The visitors to Salisbury Plain at the 
agricultural show of 1857 were surprised to 
find a large part of it converted into produc- 
tive corn-land—a change which has been 
almost entirely effected within the last twenty 
years. The scientific mechanic has provided 
the tools and machinery for breaking up and 
pulverising the ground, for sowing the seed, 
for gathering the crops, for preparing it for 
market, for crushing or cutting the food for 
the stock, with an ease, a quickness, and a per- 
fection unknown before. The railroad is the 
connecting medium which maintains the vast 
circulation, conveying the agencies of pro- 
duction to the farmer, and the produce of the 
farmer to the market. The steam-cultivator 
is, perhaps, about to be added to the triumphs 
of mechanism, and then will be realized the 
expression in the fine lines of Mr. Thackeray 
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on the Great Exhibition of 1851—an expres- 
sion which was premature if it was intended 
to be historic, but which we hope, and almost 
believe, will prove to: be prophetic. 


“ Look yonder where the engines toil ; 
These England’s arms of conquest are, 
The trophies of her bloodless war ; 

Brave weapons these. 

Victorious over wave and soil, 

With these she sails, she weaves, she tills, 
Pierces the everlasting hills 
And spans the seas.” 

The spirit of the old agriculture and the 
new are diametrically opposite—that of the 
old agriculture was to be stationary, that of 
the new is to progress. When Young made 
his tour through the east of England in 1771, 
he remarks as a peculiarity that the turnip 
cabbage of a Mr. Reynolds, which had a spe- 
cial superiority, was gradually adopted by his 
neighbors—“ a circumstance,” he adds, “ that 
would not happen in many counties.” His 
works are, in fact, a narrative of individual 
enterprise and general stupidity. A Mr. 
Cooper who went into Dorsetshire from Nor- 
folk could only get his turnips hoed by work- 
ing himself year after year with his laborers, 
and refusing to be tired out by their deliberate 
awkwardness for the purpose of defeating his 
design. After he had continued the practice 
for twenty years, and all the surrounding 
farmers had witnessed the vast benefits to be 
derived from it, not a single one of them had 
begun to imitate him. Mr. Cooper, with two 
horses abreast, and no driver, ploughed an 
acre of land where his neighbors with four 
horses and a driver ploughed only three-quar- 
ters of an acre. Yet not a laborer would 
touch this unclean implement, as they seemed 
to think it, and no farmer, with such an ex- 
ample perpetually before his eyes, chose to 
save on each plough the wages of a man, the 
keep of two horses, and the extra expenditure 
incurred by the diminished amount of work 
performed in the day. No longer ago than 
1835, Sir Robert Peel presented a Farmers’ 
Club at Tamworth with two iron ploughs of 
the best construction. On his next visit the 
old ploughs with the wooden mould-boards 
were again at work. “Sir,” said a member 
of the club, “ we tried the iron, and we be all 
of one mind that they made the weeds grow.” 
On Young recommending the Dorsetshire ag- 
riculturists to fold their ewes in the winter 
they treated the idea with contempt; and on 
pressing them for their reasons, they replied, 
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«that the flock, in rushing out of the fold, 
would tread down the lambs,” though no such 
accident had ever been heard of, “and that 
the lambs would not be able to find their dams 
in a large fold,” though certainly, says 
Young “a lamb in Dorsetshire has as much 
sense as a lamb elsewhere.” Whether the 
method had been beneficial or not, the grounds 
for rejecting it were equally absurd. Of two 
neighboring counties one was sometimes a 
century behind the other. A lazy desire to 
creep with sluggish monotony along an es- 
tablished path, and a feeling of impatience at 
being pushed into a novel track, helped to 
maintain hereditary prejudices, and tenants 
invented fanciful excuses for not doing what 
was plainly advantageous to be done, because 
they preferred present sloth to future profit. 
They were like a man who had lain upon one 
side till he shrunk from the trouble of turning 
over to the other, though when the process 
was performed the new posture might be ea- 
sier than the old. But once roused and put 
in motion, and the inherent reluctance to stir 
being overcome, the gain in interest as well 
as in pocket was felt to be great. He who 
has profited by one innovation is ready to try 
another, and his pride and his pleasure is to 


improve where his fathers gloried in resisting 
improvement. There are still large districts 
of England which have yet to be converted to 
a rational system of agriculture—landlords 
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who are ignorant of the principles of man- 
agement whieh attract or create intelligent 
tenants—and tenants who are ignorant of the 
methods by which the land is made to double 
its increase, But the wave of agricultural 
progress has acquired irresistible might, and 
they must mount it or it will sweep them 
away. The best thing which can be done for 
these laggards in the race is to persuade them 
to take in an agricultural newspaper, to get 
them to consult the commercial travellers 
who collect orders for the manufacturers of 
artificial manures, to talk them into replen- 
ishing their worn-out implements from the 
mart of the great makers, to prevail on them 
to visit the annual shows of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, to throw them, in short, in 
the way of seeing the products of advanced 
husbandry, and of hearing the ideas of en- 
lightened cultivators. By some or all of these 
means they may be ‘put upon the high-road 
to improvement, and when they have gone an 
inch there is little fear, unless they are afflict- 
ed by a hopeless incapacity, that they will re- 
fuse to go the ell. He who lives within the 
diameter of a little circle has ideas as narrow 
as his horizon, but the influence of numbers 
and skill together is irresistible, and no im- 
personation of ignorance or bigotry has proba- 
bly ever visited a single great agricultural ex- 
hibition without returning a wiser and a bet- 
ter farmer. 





Wittram ALEXANDER DukeEr, formerly Pres- 
ident of Columbia College, died on Sunday, at 
the residence of his son-in-law, A. G. King, in 
this “e in the 78th year of his age. 

Mr. Duer was attacked, about ten days previ- 
ous to his death, with angina pectoris, a disease 
to which he has formerly been subject. The 
attack was very violent, and his sufferings were 
intense throughout his sickness, until within an 
hour of his death. On hye hopes were enter- 
tained of his recovery, but they were soon dis- 
sipated by a return of the most violent form of 
the disease. At about eleven on Saturday night 
his pastor was sent for, and at the close of the 
interview, about half-past eleven, he sank into 
a profound sleep, from which he never awoke. 
He died quietly, almost without a struggle. 

Throughout his sickness Judge Duer bore his 
sufferings with great fortitude, and expressed 
entire resignation to the will of Heaven. 





Judge Duer was a grandson of Lord Sterling, 
and claimed the title.. He was for several years 
a distinguished member of the Legislature of 
New York, representing Dutchess county, and 
was a leader in the old Federal party. In 1818 
he removed to Albany, where he was again 
elected to represent that county in the state 
legislature. He joined the Democratic party 
in 1818, and took ground against Governor 
Clinton. 

In 1823 he was appointed Circuit Judge for 
the circuit embracing Albany, Columbia, Rens- 
selaer, and some other counties. After filling 
this office for several years, he removed to the 
city of New York, and was appointed President 
of Columbia College. He was the author of a 
life of his ancestor, Lord Sterling, and of a 
work on constitutional jurisprudence.— NW. ¥. 
Evening Post, 31 May. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS FOR MAY. 

THE most lively floating topics of late are: 
the preparations for laying down the Atlantic 
telegraph cable—the fitting up of the Levia- 
than—the new arrangements, and the Tech- 
nological Museum at the Crystal Palace—the 
opening of the Royal Academy Exhibition 
with an admirable collection of paintings— 
the underground railway—the London drain- 
age, and Thames embankment question—the 
recasting of Big Ben, and the noble aspect 
of the Parliament House, now that the tow- 
ers are stripped of their scaffolds—Professor 
Owen’s lectures on paleontology at the 
School of Mines — the soirées given at Bur- 
lington House, by Lord ee res- 
ident of the Royal Society, and Mr. Bell, 

resident of the Linneean Society—and the 
fteen candidates selected for ideation into 
the Royal Society, among whom are David 
Livingstone, Harvey the psychologist, Haugh- 
ton the geologist of Dublin, H. D. Rogers, 
of Boston, now professor of natural history 
at Glasgow, Waugh, chief of the trigonome- 
trical survey of India, and discoverer of 
Mount Everest, the highest peak of the 
Himalayas, and others of good repute. 
Moreover, people have not yet left off talk- 
ae show uckle’s History of Civilization, 
a book of 800 pages, which comprise a part 
only of the introduction. What will the 
history itself number ? Most readers con- 
sider the book to be like the author’s lecture 
On Women at the Royal Institution ; bril- 
liant, but fallacious. Mr. Buckle, neverthe- 
less, is perhaps the most remarkable person 
now rising in the literary hemisphere. He 
is described to us as a young man of fortune, 
who, up to eighteen, received scarcely any 
education—has never been at any school or 
college—but has nevertheless studied pro- 
foundly, and made wonderful acquirements. 
He lives quietly with his mother in London, 
and may be said to spend his days and nights 
amongst books, of which he possesses a vast 
store.—And students are congratulating one 
another, and Mr, Panizzi, on the success of 
the new reading-room at the British Muse- 
um, as proved by the fact that, it was visited 
by 94,370 readers in 1857; that is, including 
the visits to the old room from January to 
May, the new room not having been opened 
till the latter month. This is a triumph, and 
Londoners may well be proud of a room 
which dias not its equal in the world. The 
number of readers in 1856 was 53,422. 

As regards the telegraph, there appears 
now to be a better chance of success than 
could by any possibility have been expected 
last year, considering the hurried way in 
which the preparations were made. Great 
schemers too often forget that time shows 
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but little respect to the things he has not 
had a pretty good share in the formation of 
In the present instance, the cable has beer 
coiled on board the Agamemnon and Niaga- 
ra, with all needful carefulness; and an al- 
most self-acting paying-out machine or break 
has been constructed, which is to obviate all 
the shocks and plunges a ship encounters on 
a rolling sea. Mr. Appold has applied to 
this break the principle of his crank, so much 
detested by prisoners condemned to hard 
labor, as much for its utter unprofitableness, 
as for its destressing monotony. Henceforth, 
the unlucky wind-grinders will have the sat- 
isfaction of remembering that for once the 
crank has done noble service. The two ves- 
sels are to steam away to the centre of the 
Atlantic, where the two lengths of cable will 
be united, and then Agamemnon will make 
the best of her way to Newfoundland, and 
Niagara to Valentia Bay, and each thus hay- 
ing the shortest possible voyage, we may 
hope that the grand experiment will be 
crowned with the success it so eminently de 
serves. The interest it has excited may be 
judged of from the fact that the institution 
of Civil Engineers spent four evenings of 
their ordinary meetings in a discussion as to 
the best method of sinking the cable to the 
bottom of the sea, and of preserving it there. 
It was generally thought that a coat of con- 
crete would form round the cable, and give 
sufficient protection. 

The Crystal Palace, besides certain desira- 
ble improvements in the interior arrange- 
ments, has now, in the second gallery of the 
great transept, an excellent collection of nat- 
ural products and manufactures, forming an 
instructive technological museum. It has 
been arranged and classified by Dr. Price; 
and now, with this and the museums at Ken- 
sington and the British Museum, it will be 
the Londoners’ own fault if they become not 
well informed on common things, and un- 
common things too. 

As regards the metropolitan drainage- 
question, a new report has been drawn up, 
showing that the former estimated cost may 
be reduced in amount : it recommends that 
the outfalls should be placed on each bank 
of the Thames between Woolwich and Erith, 
and asserts—what has long been known by 
those best acquainted with the subject—that 
the statements so often made as to the nox- 
ious influence of the Thames is an exaggera- 
tion. A tidal river must necessarily be mud- 
dy ; the water in its recurrent flow produces 
no ill effects; it is the mud-banks only which 
taint the air. Hence, by carrying the out- 
falls down to the locality proposed, and | 
embanking the stream in its passage throug 
the metropolis, the deposition of mud will 
be prevented, and the bottom will never be 
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left dry at low-water. The most harmful 
condition of river-water is when mixed with 
sea-water, as near the mouth. The. report 
insists upon the embankments, not only for 
the improvement of the channel, but also for 
the architectural embellishment of the city, | 
and the recreation of the inhabitants, And | 
are not open spaces for recreation indispensa- 
ble in a city where, as in the week ending 
March 13, a child is born every five minutes ? 
There is to be a new park of forty acres in 
the neighborhood of the Kensington Muse- 
um; why not lay out Smithfield as play- 
round for the benefit of those who do not 
Fre at Kensington? Play favors physical 
development; hence London and Londoners 
would alike be gainers. 

Papers have been read and discussed be- 
fore the Society of Arts, on the progress of 
the electric telegraph —on iron —and the 
progress and present state of British mining ; 
the last no unimportant subject, seeing that 
our metalliferous products are valued at 
£35,000,000 a year. One of the results of 
the war with Russia was a marked improve- 
ment in the manufacture of iron, and this 
has suggested the way for further improve- 
ments. Bessemer’s process is still being ex- 


perimented on, with a view to perfection ; 
and there is another kind of interest attach- 
ing to mining subjects ; a plan has been laid 
before the Scottish Society of Arts by Mr. 


Robert Aytoun, for working coal-mines in a 
way that renders explosions impossible ; and 
he suggests that in mines worked on the 
present system, “rooms of refuge” should 
be established, to which, in case of explosion, 
the miners might fly from the effects of the 
after-damp. 

Mr. Mallet has returned from Naples with 
a full report of the terrible, yet interesting 
phenomena of the earthquakes which occurred 
in that kingdom a few months ago. He 
found that the particulars hitherto published 
concerning the catastrophe are by no means 
exaggerated. Whole districts are literally 
ruined, turned upside down, as it were; and 
one of the towns through which he passed— 
a place as large as Tamworth—was, to use 
his own figure of speech, reduced to powder. 
He explored the effects of the shocks as far 
as they were visible in all directions, and has 
arrived at many important conclusions as to 
earthquake phenomena generally; all of 
which, as well as details of his journey, and 
pictures of the havoe, will appear in due time 
in a scientific journal. The journey, made in 
a severe season, exposed him to much priva- 
tion; and besides witnessing the frightful 
destitution, he was attacked by fever, and 
delayed thereby for three weeks. 











In France, M. Beclard has made some 
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curious experiments on the Influence of Light 
on Animals, and finds that those creatures 
which breathe from the skin, and have neither 
lungs nor branchie, undergo remarkable 
modifications under different colored rays. 
He exposed the eggs of flies (Musca car- 
naria) under bell-glasses of six different 
colors: little maggots were hatched from all; 
but those under the blue and violet rays were 
more than a third larger than those under 
the green, Frogs, which by reason of their 
naked skin, are very sensitive to light, give off 
half as much more carbonic acid in a given 
time under the green ray as under the red; 
but if the frogs are skinned, and the experi- 
ment is repeated, the excess is then with those 
under the red ray. Frogs placed in a dark 
chamber lose one-half less of moisture by 
evaporation, than when placed in common 
daylight. Hence it appears that these poor 
amphibia, which some physiologists believe 
were created for experimental purposes, after 
having furnished data as to the phenomena 
of the muscular and nervous systems, the 
effect of poisons on both, and thereby advanc- 
ing the science of physiology, are now to be 
tortured into manifestations of the influence 
of light, for the benefit of humanity—™M. de 
la Rive, in the third volume of his Z’reatise 
on Electricity, just published, reviews the 
whole science of electro-physiology ; and re- 
minds practitioners that, as the difference be- 
tween the electricity of the muscles and of 
the nerves is now clearly established, so must 
they be careful in applying their remedies, 
not to waste on the muscles, which are the 
best conductors, the electric currents intended 
solely for the nerves. 

The Geological Society have had a paper 
on “Changes of Level in Sicily, Wales, and 
Scotland ;” and one on the “ Natural Origin 
of Rock Basins ”—a question which, it might 
be thought, had been decided long ago in 
favor of nature. Sir Charles Lyell is busily 
employed on the important subject of volcanic 
geology; and it appears, to the no small pride 
and encouragement of geologists, that the 
more discoveries are made in their favorite 
science, the more do there appear still to 
make. Mr. Henwood, while considering the 
numerous observations he has made on the 
temperature of mines, sets on foot the inquiry: 
whether the heat below the surface is caused 
by central fire, or by the simple juxtaposition 
of different rocks? And talking of mines, 
there is something to wonder at in the returns 
from the Burra Burra copper-mines, South 
Australia. The first excavations were made 
in September, 1845, by twelve miners; now 
the number of miners is more than a thou- 
sand, the ore hitherto dug has yielded 28,000 
tons of copper; and a settlement numbering 
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5000 souls is established in the neighborhood. 
—By news from Bahia we learn that about 
eighty leagues from that city, near the San 
Francisco river, a great natural deposit of ni- 
trate of soda has been discovered, extending for 
sixteen miles along a valley.—Mr. Colquhoun 
Grant, ina paper published by the Geographi- 
cal Society, gives a description of Vancouver’s 
Island, well worthy of consideration, seeing 
how much has been said concerning that 
island as a field for emigration. It is 270 
miles long, and from 40 to 50 miles wide on 
the average, with but comparatively a small 
proportion of land available for cultivation, 
which is found upon the coast. The interior 
is described as hopelessly barren and dreary. 
The settlement of Victoria, founded in 1843 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, is one of the 
«Saati sites. But worst of all is the 
climate; nothing but snow and rain from 
October to March, and parching heat for the 
rest of the year. In the words of the Jesuit 
missionary—* huit mois d’hiver, et quatre 
mois d’enfer.” 

Another fact connected with geology is the 
composition of building sandstones, on -which 
some important information has recently been 
laid before the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
Mr. Bloxam made experiments on sandstone 
taken from Craigleith quarry and other places 
near Edinburgh, and finds, as one of the 


causes of disintegration, that even pure water 
will dissolve something out; carbonic acid 
more; and free mineral acids, such as are 


found in the rain-water of towns, most. The 
absorbent power is astonisliingly great; a 
block of stone, submitted to a drying process, 
lost nearly six fluid ounces to the cubic foot ; 
another block, soaked in water, gained more 
than three pints and a half to the cubic foot. 
Remarking on these apnea Dr. George 
Wilson truly says, “the error of those who 
hope to render buildings dry, by constructing 
their walls of solid sandstone, will be sufti- 
ciently apparent.” Architects and builders 
will do well to bear these facts in mind when 
drawing plans for new houses, or when ex- 
amining the specimens of building-stone from 
Scotland in the Crystal Palace. 

An inquiry instituted by the Belgian gov- 
ernment merits attention. For some years, 
a notion had grown into a belief that certain 
manufactories were prejudicial to health and 
vegetation, and so much disquiet arose there- 
upon, especially in the province of Namur, 
that the governor reported it to the home 
departinent at Brussels. A commission was 
appointed, two chemists and two botanists, 
who, commencing their inquiry in June, 1855, 
pursued it carefully for several months, con- 
fining themselves to factories in which sul- 
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huric acid, soda, copperas, and chloride of 
ime were made. The two chemists watehed 
the processes, and noted the escape of gases 
from the chimneys. They consider soda-fac- 
tories to be the most noxious, and tall chim- 
neys more hurtful than short ones, because of 
the greater surface over which they diffuse 
the vapors ; and tall chimneys, by quickening 
the draught, discharge gases which otherwise 
would be absorbed in the passage. Hence, 
contrary to the commonly received opinion in 
this country, they hold that there is less dis- 
persion of deleterious vapors with a short 
chimney than a tall one. 

The botanists on their part show, as might 
be anticipated, that the effect on vegetation is 
most shown in the direction of the prevalent 
winds, and more during rains and ies than 
in clear weather. They establish beyond a 
doubt the hurtful influence of smoke, due to 
the presence of hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acid, and they find that the greatest distance 
at which the mischief is observable is 2000 
metres (a little over an English mile) ; the 
least 600 metres. They enumerate thirty- 
four kinds of trees which appear to be most 
susceptible of harm, beginning with the com- 
mon hornbeam (Carpinus Betulus), and end- 
ing with the alder; and between these two 
occur, in sequence, beech, sycamore, lime, 
poplar, apple, rose, aud hop. As regards the 


effect on the health of men and animals, the 


commission find the proportion of deaths per 
cent. to be lower now in the surrounding 
population than before the factories were 
established: from 1 in 58 it has fallen to 1 in 
66. One reason for this improvement may 
consist in the better means of living arising 
out of the wages earned in the factories, 
However, the commission wind up their 
report with an ‘assurance that health, either 
of men or horses, suffers nothing from the 
factories, and vegetation so little, that farmers 
and graziers may dismiss their fears, and the 
government refrain from interfering. 

The Academy of Sciences at Vienna is 
actively engaged in multiplying stations for 
meteorological observation throughout the 
Austrian empire.—In Upper Canada, the edu- 
cation office at Toronto has made arrange- 
ments whereby certain senior grammar-schools 
all over the province shall be furnished with 
trustworthy instruments made in England for 
taking complete series of observations ; from 
all of which we may hope for valuable results. 
—There are, again, certain curious weather- 
facts to record: on the 21st of April it was 
hotter in Turin—65 degrees—than in any of 
the stations in correspondence with Paris, two 
of which are Algiers and Madrid; but here 
in London on the 16th of the.same month, 
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the temperature rose to 76 degrees, and the 
day ended with a heayy thunder-storm. 
pao of ancient art will be gratified to 
hear that a considerable collection of the 
Budrum antiquities are now the British 
Musuem. They are believed to be of the age 
of Mausolus.—The postmaster-general’s re- 
rt shows that the number of letters de- 
led within the United Kingdom in 1857 
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504,000,000, an increase of 26 million over 

1856. As many letters pass through the 

Manchester post-office alone as were delivered 

in the whole of Russia in 1855—namely, 16 

million. ‘The average distribution of that 

astounding number of letters was 21 to every 
me Be England, 16 in Scotland, and 9 in 
eland. 








Tue Watiep Lakes or THE West. — 
Mapison, Wis., April 29.—‘TI recollect you 
made mention of the ‘ Walled Lake’ in Iowa, 
which I suggested was simply an accumulation 
of boulders thrown and deposited together by 
the joint action of water and ice. In all the 
notices I have seen of it, the probability of its 
being an artificial structure was not questioned, 
Ifearing it might be ‘seconded’ as a fact, and 
the public mind misled. 


“Prof. Daniels, our State Geologist, who, by | 


long and most extensive observations in this 
State and Iowa, is eminently qualified to treat 
intelligently of the subject, at my solicitation, 
has furnished the inclosed paper, which I have 
the pleasure of presenting to you for the infor- 
mation of the Ethnological Society. Prof. 
Daniels is a gentleman of careful observation 
and singular ability; and constantly engaged in 
scientific investigations, which he performs with 
the keenest relish. He is now engaged in the 
geological survey of our State, &c. 
Geo. P. DELAPLAINE. 
To Theodore Dwight, Esq., 
Rec. Sec. Am. Ethnological Soc.” 


Extract from the Letter of Prof. Daniels. 


“Manpison, April 25.—I have just read the 
notice of a Walled Lake in Wright county, Iowa, 
to which you called my attention. I recognize in 
the description a phenomenon common in. the 
north-west, though perhaps rarely exhibited as 
perfectly as in the case “here stated. Walls 
similar to that described occur around many of 
our lakes, and around marshes which have been 
lakes at a comparatively recent period. 

“Those walls are usually composed of boul- 
ders, and exhibit varying degrees of regularity, 
from mere confused heaps of rock to the compact 
structure, and appearance of an artificial wall. 
They are due to the conjoint action of those 
potent agencies, ice and water, acting upon the 
drift formation which is always found where 
those walled lakes occur, Let us suppose a lake 
occupying a basin surrounded by banks of drift. 
Let it be understood that the drift of this region 
consists of attenuating beds of sand, gravel and 
clay, intermingled with boulders. The action 
of the waves and falling rains upon the banks 
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will remove the lighter and finer particles, from 
year to year, far into the lake. The boulders, 
commingled with the fine material, being heavy 
and difficult of transport, will drop down nearly. 
at the points where they lay, and remain scat- 
tered along the margin of the lake. 

“Tf, now, the lake is frozen, the expansive 
force of the ice pushes up everything movable 
near the shore, and forms a ridge at the upper- 
most limit reached by the congealed water in 
expanding. ‘This ridge will consist mainly of 
boulders, covered by and mixed with sand, 
gravel, and the exuviz of the shore. When the 
ice melts, everything but the boulders is soon 
washed away on the side of the ridge towards 
the lake; and the boulders are there exposed, 
forming a rough wall. Subsequent congelations 
crowd the boulders closer together, against the 
bank or ridge, and render the wall more perfect. 
In this manner the lakes of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Minnesota have often become girt with 
walls, having a very artificial character, properly 
referable to physical laws, operating under pe- 
culiar circumstances. 

“Several other lakes exist in our immediate 
vicinity, around whose shores the parallel ridges 
and lines of boulders mark the ancient action of 
the same causes. The third lake exhibits this 
agency very finely , and a very extensive marsh, 
including about 1500 acres of bog and peat, ten 
miles west of this place, shows a very splendid 
specimen of this natural wall-building, several 
miles in length. This is Lake Menona, which 
forms the southeast boundary of ourcity. This 
marsh, like most other marshes, was the basin 
of an ancient lake, and the distribution of its 
boulders marks its outer limits. It is not un- 
common for the ridges and walls to be pushed 
up much higher than the adjacent land outside. 
There is no difficulty in supposing, therefore, 
that the water in the lake might thus stand at a 
level above the land beyond the bank beyond its 
barriers. 

“I see nothing in the Iowa case that should 
constitute it an exception. In your minute ob- 
servation in the west, you must have encountered 
frequent cases of this kind. 

Epwarp Daniz1s.”’ 

To Geo. P. Delaplaine, Esq. 
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From Household Words, 
SPIRITS OVER THE WATER. 


AMERICAN religionists have long since left 
their Emerson and their Ossoli far behind in 
the great race after spiritual truths, as being 
too common-place and simple souls to “ thrill 
in harmony with the secret sympathies of the 
universe.” The denizens about the Great 
Salt Lake may indeed express their devo- 
tional feelings vulgarly enough, as in their 
well known invitation to camp meeting, ad- 
dressed to their poorer brethren : 


“ Come wretched, come filthy, 

Come ragged, come bare ; 
You can’t look too horrid, 
Come just as you air ;” 


or in their little less celebrated compliment 
to the sagacity of Providence : 
“ You will have to rise up airly 
If you want to take in Heaven; ” 

but it is a comfort to feel that upon the same 
great continent there is also a very large 
party. to counterbalance them. It has been 
not untruely written, that a genius requires 
something of a genius to appreciate and 
translate him to others; and, similarly, the 
circles of American spiritualism seem to de- 
mand a medium of a supernatural kind, in 
order that they may be “ understanded of the 

ple” in Great Britain. 

A number of the Spiritual Age newspaper 


is before us, the objects of which journal are 
not less obviously and perspicuously pro- 
claimed by its allegorical frontispiece, than 
by its lucid and elaborate prospectus. The 
frontispiece exhibits a man in the costume of 
a stage brigand, without his hat, climbing 


up a mountain during a thunder-storm, with 
a roll in his hand (of parchment) and ejacu- 
lating the words of the dying Géethe : “ Light, 
more light!” although there is a considerable 
thunder-bolt bursting immediately over his 
unprotected head. The prospectus declares 
this tee | to be the ablest possible ex- 
ponent of the philosophy and practical uses 
of the grand spiritual reformation now in 
progress ; to be devoted to the elucidation of 
the nature, laws, relations, and functions of 
MAN; to the mysterious casualties and ad- 
ventures of departed human spirits; to the 
rational philosophy of spiritualism; and to 
_ the reduction of the accumulated spiritual 
elements to a scientific and demonstrative 
’ form. 

The Spiritual Age (for it says so itself, and 
surely it ought to know best) is free, liberal, 
rational, and religious; catholic, fearless, 
searching, and critical in its analyses on all 
subjects; righteous in its judgments of men 
and things. The miscellaneous department 
-contains mythic and spiritual stories (and there 
is one in this particular number to which we 





are bound to say, no other adjectives could be 
with fitness app ied), in which the subtle ele. 
ments and panics of the spirit-world, and the 
most thrilling actual soul-experiences of the 
living world, are brought out in the most at- 
tractive form. These are copiously empha- 
sized by innumerable capital and italic letters, 
There are no more italics throughout the 
long remainder of the prospectus, save at the 
end, where we are informed, that the Spirit. 
ual Age is published every Saturday at num. 
ber fourteen, Bromfield Street (up-stairs), 
Boston, Massachusetts, at the small charge of 
two dollars per annum, Invariably in Ad. 
vance. This extreme distinctness as to 
money matters, at the end of so much spirit 
ual vagueness, does, we confess, rather jar 
upon our feelings, as wo in some degree 
oF the nature of a bathos; nor do we find, 
upon examination of the Age itself, that the 
Almighty Dollar is altogether lost sight of 
even by folks “devoted to the highest inter- 
ests of mankind,” 

Mrs. E. T. French, for instance, clairvoyant 
physician, New York, advertises in good bold 
type (miraculous as her powers are, and 
yearning as her heart continually is to effect 
the permanent cure of the whole suffering 
human family), that it is useless sending “a 
lock of your hair, and at least one of the 
prominent symptoms ” of your complaint to 
her, without an accompaniment of five dol- 
lars. This me! seems to be in some sort the 
property of a Mr. Cuthbertson, subscriber (?), 
who also “ feels it a duty he owes to suffering 
humanity,” to supply at the same price, six 
bottles securely boxed, of Mrs. F.’s Lung and 
Cough Syrup, External Fluid, and other 
wonder-working compounds, to’ invalids in 
all sections of the country. Any suspicions 
which might arise under other circumstances, 
of a quack doctor playing into the hands of a 
quack apothecary, are of course set at rest 
at once, in the case of a Healing Medium 
and a Subscriber in constant intercourse with 
angels. 

There are about forty of these blessings to 
civilization, who advertise in the one sheet; 
each of whom, as we read on, seems to be 
possessed of powers more supernatural than 
the preceding. Phsychometric delineation of 
character is imparted at forty-five, Bond 
Street, Salem, Mass., for,—when we consider 
the advantages arising from such information, 
—the ridiculously small charge of a dollar and 
a-half. A.C. Styles, independent clairvoyant, 
gives accurate diagnosis of any disease, ac- 
cording to a sliding scale of charges : thus, 
when the patient is present, two dollars; 
when a lock of his hair only is present, and 
prominent yy ag is given, three dollars; 
when lock of hair is present, but prominent 
symptom is not given, five dollars. Which 
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seems as if, without a leading feature of the 
ease, Independent Clairvoyant is somewhat 
subject to error. To insure the attention of 
Mr. Styles, the fee and postage-stamp must 
be in al cases paid in advance. 

The most common charge is from one to 
five dollars for answering or deciphering 
sealed letters. Clearly, if the letters were 
the property of those who bring them to 
these mighty seers to be read, the easier as 
well as cheaper method would be, for the 
proprietors to open and read them for them- 
selves; and therefore we cannot divest our- 
selves of an impression, that the clients of 
these gifted spiritualists must needs be prying 
persons, who have temporarily abstracted let- 
ters intended for the post-office, and who wish 
to become possessed of their contents with- 
out incurring the felonious responsibility of 
breaking the seals. 

Dr. W. T. Osborn, Clairvoyant and Heal- 
ing Medium, who dates from the Home for 
the Afflicted, cures, in common with many of 
his brethren by the simple act of Laying on 
of Hands, a long list of chronic diseases, ex- 
tending from consumption to paralysis, Dr. 
H. B. Newcombe disclaims this power as well 
as the use of stereotyped medicines, but en- 
joys in place of those advantages the follow- 
ing privilege: his prescriptions are given by a 
spirit, formerly an ancient English physician, 
and medicines are thence prepared for each 
individual case. What sins could any emi- 
nent physician “have possibly committed to 
justify such a fearful punishment in the other 
world as this? To become the medical ad- 
viser, and that without fee, of all the afflicted 
re who go to Suffolk Place, Boston, for 

elp. 

Not only are there Medium apothecaries, 

whose “ spiritual, clairvoyant, and mesmeric 
eri 2 are carefully prepared,” and 
ighly gifted butchers;.bakers, and candle- 
stick-makers of all kinds, anxious to secure 
the patronage of the spiritual public; but 
— lawyers are touting for transcendental 
clients, 


“Counsellor at Law, Jabey Woodman, of 
Portland, who practises in the counties of 
Cumberland, York, Oxford, and Androscog- 
gin, and in the courts of the United States, 
trusts that the friends of truth in Boston and 
New York will see to it that he does not suffer 
in his aay mercy business, because his testi- 
mony has been freely given in relation to the 


evidences of life and immortality that have 
occurred in the present age.” 


Courtney and rome attorneys, also follow, 


with only a shade 

the same side, 
Spiritual phenomena of the medium kind 

are grown so common in that enlightened 


ttle less assurance upon 
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country, that furnished apartments are abso- 
lutely advertised upon the ground of their 
suitability for clairvoyant pursuits. 

“ Rooms ror Mepiums! To let, at No, 6, 
Warner Square, two parlors, furnished in 
handsome style. Will be leased singly, or 
together. Also, an office on the first-floor 
suitable for a Healing Medium.” 


In Montgomery Place, Boston, there is, we 
suppose, Asiatic accommodations, for there 
Mr. N. C. Lewis, Clairvoyant Physician, 
“keeps an Indian spirit of the olden time for 
examinations and prescriptions.” 

Here follows a striking circumstance, which 
even in the columns of the Spiritual Age, 
way be well denominated A Remarkable 

est : 


“ At the sitting of a circle a short time 
since, Dr. Charles Main being present, and 
having at the time a patient under his care 
that had long baffled his medical skill, in- 
quired of the Spirit Intelligence what medi- 
cine it would prescribe for the case in ques- 
tion. The spirit gave his name (as havin 
formerly been well known as a celebrate 
physician in the earthly sphere), and replied, 
‘Go to Dr. Cheever’s, No. 1, Tremont Tem- 

le, Tremont Street, and procure his Life-root 
Mucilage’ This was done by the Doctor, 
and used with complete success. At that 
time, the Doctor, the Medium, nor either of 
the circle, knew any thing of Dr. Cheever, or 
that there was such a medicine to be had; 
and since Dr. Main has formed an acquaint- 
ance with the proprietor, he has informed him 
of the fact, and here gives him the full bene- 
fit of it. One dollar per bottle for the Mucil- 
age, or five dollars for six bottles.” 


Among some dozen public notices of the 
same character, we learn that Miss Sarah 
Magoun, trance-speaking Medium, will answer 
calls for speaking on the Sabbath, or an 
other time; also that Mr. Frank White’s 
supernatural services are at anybody’s dis- 
posal, upon the usual terms, as a writing and 
rapping Medium. Mr. John Hobust, too, re- 
ceives calls to lecture upon spiritualism, is 
prepared to present the 8m in its phenom- 
enal, biblical, and philosophical aspects, and, 
above all things, desires a public discussion 
with any honorable disputant, who may be 
disposed to oppose him. 

everal public discussions upon this matter 
are reported in the Spiritual Age, in all of 
which the opponents of the spirits get raps 
over their knuckles, and are chawed up with 
apparent ease. One Sunday at one of the 
Melodeon meetings, Mr. H. B. Stover, from 
Connecticut, trance-speaker, ascended the 
desk, and presented to a numerous company 
the views of an unknown spirit upon the love 
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of adventure and its uses. The invisible 
speaker declined to give his name, alleging 
that the world had been influenced by great 
names too much already; but, rapt some 
remarks about Icy Regions, and referring in- 
cidentally to his having recently quitted these 
earthly diggings, he led many of the audience 
to believe that they had been listening to no 
other than Elisha Kent Kane! 


“A CIRCLE is held for Medium Develop- 
ments, and Spiritual Manifestations, at Brom- 
field Street, every Sunday, morning and even- 
ing, admission five cents; and every Sunday 
afternoon, admission free.” 


Under these circumstances we very much 
fear that the Circle will scarcely find time to 
goto church. They lean, we fear, in the un- 
orthodox direction of Mr. George Stearns, 
the talented Author of the Mistakes of 
Christendom, who will answer calls in any di- 
rection. 

At the Evening Star Hall, in Maine Street, 
the Sunday forenoons are occupied by Circles ; 
the afternoons devoted to the free discussion 
of questions pertaining to spiritualism; and 
the evenings to speaking, by Loring Moody, 
whose reputation is, of course, European. 

~One lady (who resides over a dry goods 
store) has the advantage of thirteen other 
more or less gifted female advertisers in being 
A rapping, writing, trance-speaking, and test 
Medium combined, as well as possessing the 
more ordinary and common- lose power of 
clairvoyance. 

Nor do these persons reap only the five 

dollars or so, which they have all such a 
strong inclination to see in advance: some- 
times Surprises are given to them. Under 
this head we learn that a number of persons 
brought their own food with them, unasked, 
and — in Clairvoyant Newcombe’s house 
on Saturday evening, with much agreeable 
interchange of sentiment. They left behind 
them afterwards, not only spiritual (that State 
is not afflicted with a Maine law) but sub- 
stantial tokens of their regard for the gifted 
doctor. 

A young lady Medium was also similarly 
Surprised one Thursday evening by a consid- 
erable party, among whom were many mem- 
bers of the legislature. There is not indeed 
one se paragraph in this paper which does 
not strike us as being at once novel and un- 
reasonable, from the account of the portrait- 
painting Mediums, who do not choose to ex- 
ecute more than two full-lengths a day, down 
to the snake five feet long and half an inch, 
which was alive when removed from Mrs. 
Hayes’s stomach (of Day, Warner county, 

N. J.), but did, unhappily for the interests 
of science, die soon afterwards. The lady— 
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and. no wonder—had not taken food for 
eighteen months. 

e following is the first information which 
we remember to have received of a spirit 
being endowed with a sense of humor: 


A SprritvaL ANECDOTE.—A few evenin 
since, as a private Circle of Spiritualists in 
this city (Boston) were receiving communi- 
cations from the other world from a little 
child, recently deceased, the Old South ran; 
for nine o’clock. The spirit hereupon ected 
to communicate; but after repeated solicita- 
tions, it came back, and in infantile language 
said, “ There’s a good deal of difference now, 
than when I was on earth. Then my dear 
mamma used to tell me little children should 
be seen, and not heard; now little children 
must be heard, and not seen.” 


A Mr. Boody informs the editor of the Age 
of a somewhat curious phenomenon lately 
exhibited by the spirit of his wife’s brother, 
who had frequently been at his house repre- 
senting to the family that he had been 
drowned at sea in 1887 : 


“Tt took control of a Medium, and wrote, 
that if the Circle would sit back from the ta- 
ble, only allowing their fingers to touch it, he 
would try and identify himself to them. They 
did so, and immediately the table began to 
tip on one end, and to pitch forward with a 
rocking motion, very like a vessel at sea; at 
the same time, the lashing of waves, creak- 
ing of timbers, rattling of shrouds, were dis- 
tinctly heard by all present, and continued 
for several minutes.” 


Let us conclude with an extract from an 
article, headed Spirit-Healing—is it Faith? 
wherein this remarkable experience is gravely 
described : 


“My oldest son, about twenty-two years 
of age, had been afflicted with sores in his 
ears from his infancy, which had resulted in 
the entire deafness of the left ear, and nearly 
the same of the right. While sitting at din- 
ner, I found my right arm was becoming 
charged unusually high with some fluid or 
force, but did not know the object. I soon 
ascertained that the aim was at my son’s 
ears. Not being a reliable healing Medium, 
I did not expect much done, and my son was 
not a believer, nor did I apprise any one of 
what was going on. As soon as my arm was 
charged highly enough to suit the unseen 
operator, it rose, and made one pass at the 
ear which was entirely deaf. In about half 
a minute, my son started up suddenly, saying 
that there was a sharp noise in the ear, like 
that of a pistol-shot, and in less than one 
minute his sorte was perfectly good.” 
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This physician in spite of himself, was 
horror-stricken at the thought of being thus 
used, and begged not to so employed 


again. He was entered into, however, by 
the spirit of a doctor—who had recently de- 
camped to Kanzas, insolvent, and there died 
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—and made to effect divers’ other cures. 
When the conversation turned upon folks 
not paying their debts and sloping off slick 
to distant diggings, “ the spirit seemed to 
— with great interest and pleasure 
n our remarks.” 





NeGLECTED Merit In Enctanp.—Republics 
are ungrateful enough, in all conscience: but 
the following is rather worse : — 

The London Daily News tells a story of 
neglected merit, in the person of the late Mr. 
Robert Wilson Roberts, Master R.N. In the 
Autumn of 1854 peremptory orders had arrived 
from England to make a descent on the Crimean 
coast. ‘The thing at first sight seemed impos- 
sible. The shipwrights at Constantinople con- 
sidered three months to be the very shortest 
time within which the flat-bottomed boats neces- 
sary for landing the English force could be con- 
structed. Amongst the admirals and generals 
all was perplexity. But there was one man who 
had foreseen the problem and had already solved 
it— Robert Wilson Roberts, a master in the 
navy, then of her Majesty’s steamer Cyclops. 
The commanders sent for him. True, he had 
neither timber wherewith to construct the boats, 
nor time to put the pieces together. But the 
long caiques of the country were to be had in 
any number. They would supply sufficient 
floatage. ‘Put them together,” said he, ‘ cover 
them with wooden platforms, and you will have 
a collection of landing rafts.” The sagacious 
man had provided everything, all, however, at 
his own personal risk, after in vain urging Ad- 
miral Boxer and others to aid him. “Only 
give me,” said, “hands, money, and authority, 
and I shall be ready in a week.” “If you do 
it,” said Sir George Brown, “you deserve the 
thanks of the whole army.” He did do it; but 
how? He had declared war with impossibility ; 
and how he wrestled with his incubus enemy, 
drenched in sweat and choked in dust, under a 
broiling sun in the arsenal on the Golden Horn, 
made the men who saw him marvel. Lord 
Lyons came down to see. Within the seven 
days the last nail was in. But the struggle had 
been deadly. Several of the men died of the 
exertion, and Roberts himself was carried on 
board his ship insensible, and remained so for 
some hours. His constitution had indeed re- 
ceived a shock from which it never really recov- 
ered ; but for the time he got better; he super- 
intended the landing of the troops and his 
pontoons answered to perfection. In the sea 
attack on Sebastopol, Roberts towed the Bellero- 
phon into the thickest of the action. His ship, 
the Cyclops, was the only towing vessel that 
fought her own guns. “Too much praise,” said 
Admiral Lyons to Roberts, “ cannot be given to 
you for your management of the Cyclops in this 
attack.” The officers deserved promotion, and 


they got it. All lieutenants engagéd became: 





commanders, all commanders of steamers be- 
came post captains and C.B.’s. Nevertheless— 
incredible as it may seem—this master, who had 
literally made the Crimean expedition possible, 
got—nothing. ‘‘ Howis it,” asked Lord Raglan, 
“among all the promotions that have come out 
there is no mention of Roberts, who really did 
more for us than oy 2” “T am quite dis- 
tressed,”” wrote Admiral Lyons, “not to see 
Roberts’s name in the late list of Black Sea pro- 
motions. Lord Raglan, Sir George Brown, and 
I wrote as strongly as possible in his favor, and 
I do so again this very post.” It was all in vain. 
Come what might, Sir Charles Wood and Sir 
Maurice Berkley would have no master a com- 
mander, But human endurance has its limits. 
Roberts broke down, and at length arrived home 
an invalid. His wife hurries to his bedside. 
She finds her husband heart-broken and delirious. 
“Sometimes better,” she says, “sometimes 
worse ; always dwelling on the treatment he has 
received for his services.” In November, 1855, 
Roberts leaves Haslar Hospital a confirmed in- 
valid. “There is only one -prescription,” says 
the doctor, “for his case: ‘a commander’s com- 
mission and perfect rest and tranquillity for at 
least a year.” The thing is impossible. Sir 
Charles Wood with his own hand writes to 
Roberts, saying that he is obviously a broken- 
down man, and therefore cannot be put on the 
active list of commanders. First bring an officer 
death’s door by neglect, and then refuse 

tion because he is unfit for service. Buta 
tion on the subject of Mr. Roberts is among the 
Parliamentary ‘notices. At once all about his 
unfitness for active employment is ignored. 

is appointed in succession to two arduous situa- . 
tions, as Master Attendant of Haulbowline and 
Plymouth Victualling-yard. But the work is 
too much for him; nevertheless, with his old 
indomitable spirit, even after he can no longer 
walk, he is wheeled about in a chair. At — 
the end approaches. He writes to the Admiralty 
for some compensation for all the money he 
spent on his famous pontoons. The Admiralty 
demand vouchers and proofs, from the man who 
had landed 25,000 men on an enemy’s coast, ard 
had got nothing! Once more, from his deathbed, 
he makes a least appeal. That appeal is for- 
warded by his widow, for the same day on which 
he wrote it he died. The Admiralty are inexor- 
able ; she is entitled to no compensation, and an 
annuity of £50 as a master’s widow is all that 
the wife of Robert Wilson Roberts has received 
from a grateful country. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
PRIZE OR NO PRIZE. 

I was at the Cape, on sick leave. When 
I sailed from India, I was as languid and yel- 
low-visaged as the most listless nabob that 
ever supplied material for farce or novel. A 
smart bout of jungle-fever makes one see the 
world and all its advantages through a dimin- 
ishing lens; and when I crawled from the 
Masoolah boat up the side-ladder of the 

ood ship Mary Jane, I should not have 
a3 in the least excited by the news of m 
appointment to the office of governor-general. 
But a few months at the Cape where the dry 
air and pure skies absolutely seem to impart 
vitality to an enfeebled frame, made a won- 
derful difference in me, both mentally and 
corporeally. As my strength and appetite 
returned, so did my interest in sublunary 
matters ; and now that I was a convalescent, 
I became a victim to boredom. There are 
few places in which one may enjoy more 
hearty, honest, solid dulness than at the Cape 
of Good Hope. No doubt, an English mar- 
ket-town, a cathedral city, a woo watering- 
place, are tolerably lifeless, especially in hot 
summer weather, when dozing dogs have the 
va | pavements to themselves, and the 
blue-bottles that haunt the butcher’s shop 
seem to monopolize all the activity of the 
place. But Cape Town!—Cape Town on a 


regular baking day, before the breeze springs 
up, may challenge the world to compete with 
it on the score of monotony. * 

I was not located in the town itself, but at 


Simonswald, a little pe among the hills, 
perched at a respectable height above the sea, 
and whose boarding-houses were full of the 
recovering, the sick, and the dying, who owed 
their shattered health to the vampire climate 
of India. There was no diversion at Simons- 
wald, however, except three: you might stroll 
up to Constantia Farm and see the world- 
famous vineyards, read the newspapers over 
and over again, or play cards. Now, a news- 
paper is apt to grow tedious by the time of 
its fourth perusal; and vineyards have a 
sameness about them: and of card-playing 
and its effects, I had seen rather more than 
enough in the hill-stations in India. By the 
by I have known men who had withstood all 
temptation to become gamblers while on 
service, gradually imbibe a morbid love of 
high play at the Cape, from dearth of 
employment, and ruin themselves for life to 
save a yawn. Well to escape the dulness of 
Simoiiswald, I ordered my hack every day at 
the same hour, and rode to plunge into the 
dulness of Cape Town. Not that Cape Town 
is so utterly uninteresting to a stranger; for 
a short time—say a week—one might be 
agreeably enough employed in looking about 
one. 
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The Cape has its lions, figuratively, at least 
on the hither side of > Gennae River, 
There are the Cape pigeons, bolder than an 
pigeons Europe can produce ; albatrosses ani 
cormorants, and other great white or grey 
birds, perpetually screaming and soaring over 
the waves that sparkle with gambolling fish, 
There are the plump Cape belles; the Cape 
sheep with their astounding tails, which, 
somehow, never seem real, honest append- 
ages, but have all the air of artificial adorn- 
ments. There are the boors an overgrown 
race, beside whom most of the visitors to the 
colony look contemptible pigmies an opinion 
you may generally read pretty legibly on the 

road face of the Africander himself. And 
there are the Hottentots, of whose vicinity, if 
they should happen to be to windward, you 
cannot long remain unconscious; and the 
wonderful wagons from the interior ; and the 
Cape burghers, and the Cape sharks, and the 
vats of Cape wine, and the miserable booths 
where Cape brandy inspires a company of 
negroes to dance to the music of a gourd fid- 
dle; and more cattle, more hides, more clay- 
pipes, and more queer costumes than di | 
give a travelling artist materials for fifty 
sketches. But still, in a month or two, a 
man is sure te grow weary of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and think the best hope he could 
cherish would be to get well away from it. 

One day, as I was yawning about on the 
pier, looking up now and then at Table 
Mountain, to see if the cloth was spread, and 
any elemental frolic probable, a salute was 
rogers / banged out by the Flagstaff Battery. 
As quickly as was natural to a man who, for 
the last day or two, had had no pleasanter 
problem to busy his mind than an attempt to 
solve the question, why Cape horses cannot 
trot, but must gallop or canter, I spun round, 
and asked for information. 

“ A king’s ship, sir, with a prize in tow—a 
slaver, belike,” said a seafaring man, the 
mate of some merchantman, and very civilly 
handed me his glass, through which I could 
make out a frigate “clawing ” into the bay, 
in company with a large suspicious-looking 
black brig. Meanwhile signals were bein 
rapidly exchanged between the frigate 
the shore; and soon the rumor spread that 
the new-comer was the Lynz, 36, Captain 
Horne. Lynz, Captain Horne! here was 2 
chance for me, for Horne was an old friend, 
a sort of Welsh cousin of mine, and I had 
even been acruise in the Lynz. Here was 3 
remedy for the Cape blue-devils, for a few 
days anyhow. < should dine with Horne, and 
Horne would dine with me, and then I should 
not absolutely threadbare. But here is the 
gig pulling fast for the pier-head, and in the 
stern-shects sits the weather-beaten naval 
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commander, Captain Horne, full fig, on his 
way to the governor’s. To my surprise he 
seemed in wretched spirits, and winced when 
1 congratulated him on his success in the 
anti-slavery line. 

When he came out of government-house— 
the “ residence,” as the natives call it—Horne, 
who had agreed to dine with me, passed his 
arm through mine. 

Iasked him what made him wear such a 
hang-dog look, being lucky enough to have 
caught a slaver. 

“ Caught a slaver! ” he exclaimed—“ caught 
a Tartar would be nearer the mark, I am 
afraid. I wish she had been under fifty fath- 
oms of blue water before ever I heard of 
her.” 

A little pressing, and I heard the whole 
story. 

“JT was hovering about the South American 
coast,” said Horne, “ keeping a bright look- 
out for any stray Brazillian that might be fit- 
ting for a trip to the slave-coast; but not one 
could I find. Either the craft were invisible, 
or the negro-trade was a myth, one would 
have thought. At last—you know I always 
paid highly for good information, and_ picked 
up more prizes in that way than could other- 
wise have been gained—at last, I was informed 
that a brig was fitting out in Buenos Ayres 
harbor, and would sail shortly. She was 
under Brazillian colors, but the skipper was 
a Yankee, and a ’cute one. He had been 
obliged #9 take on board a suspicious quantity 
of water-casks, salt provisions, and so forth, 
but he had hidden the shackles—Old Nick 
alone tell where; and on the slave-deck 
he had placed six horses, in pens, as a pretext 
for his voyage. Ship’s papers, manifest, invoice, 
were all beautifully regular. He was an honest 
trader, don’t you see ? carrying on a traffic in 
horses, though I shall be able to prove that 
for the six hide-pound old screws he took out, 
he must have paid more in Buenos Ayres than 
he could possibly sell them for on the African 
coast. Besides these nags, the Yankee had a 
cargo of hardware, guns, nails, tools, metal 
rods—the proper things to barter with the 
natives—and he was to bring back produce, 
so he says. 

“Well, he sailed. I ke 


a bright look- 
out, and never lost sight of his topmasts dur- 
ing the voyage. 

“His course was evidently towards the 
Bight of Benin; but when he got within 
eighty miles of the Guinea Coast, the old Fox 


doubled, and ray down in the night towards 
Camerons. The brig sails fast, as slavers al- 
ways do; but the Lynz is the tightest, trim- 
mest little boat on a wind, in the whole ”"—— 
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went; and runing round some sandy keys, 
made for the Calabar river. I gave chase, 
and he then steered for the Bonny. This 
would never do; a squall, a fog, even a dark 
night and he would escape me, and carry his 
cargo of ebony safe to America. SoI ran 
down, fired a gun, and sent a boat to fetch the 
skipper. He met me with a provoking gain, 
and said, as he squirted tobacco-juice over my 
clean white decks : ‘ Well, cap’en, you’ve got 
me, and I hope you like me. al captured 
me, I guess; but to get the brig condemned 
is another and a ’nation different story.’ And 
so it is, Ned, and I’m afraid I’ve only burned 
my fingers by my precious caption. The 
mixed court won’t condemn her on bare sus- 
picion. The crew are as close as wax, and 
the Yankees keep watch on the Spanish sail- 
ors, 80 no one can split if he wanted to.” _ 

“And if you don’t get her condemned, 
Horne ?” said I. 

“Tf I don’t, I’m a ruined man, that’s all,” 
he returned with a quiver in his lip very un- 
usual to him. “I’m a poor man, as you 
know; and if my prospects are blighted, 
what is to become of my wife and my poor 
boys? It was for their sake I was so anxious 
for more prize-money, and I thought this 
ship would have paid for James’s three years . 
at Cambridge, and left a handsome nest-eg 
in the bank too. But if the brig’s decla 
an honest trader, I must pay compensation, 
for seizing her, and detaining her illegally, 
and dockyard men, laborers for the search, 
fees, wages, and what not, until I’m a beggar. 
Worse, too; I shall be in the “ black books” 
of the Admiralty, and perhaps never get 
another ship, and then ”. And the honest 
fellow stopped, for his heart was too full to 
allow him to say more. Day after day the 
slaver lay in Table Bay, and nothing came 
to light. No seaman peached—no shackles 
were found. The Yankee skipper grinned 
triumphantly when he met us on the pier. © 
You would have thought him the captor, and 
poor dejected Horne the prisoner, to have 
seen them both. 

The mixed courts would not come to a de- 
cision. There were the water-casks, the salt 

rk, and so on, but no shackle-bolts and leg- 
irons. “ Why don’t you search the hold?” 
said I daily to poor Horne. 

ss re not, a grt eR there ~ 
is a heavy cargo; and what wi e wages 
to tedden, and com ion to the 
owners for breaking bulk, search would 
cost me a hundred 7 

I offered him all the assistance in my 
power, but he was a proud man and declined 
it. So the cause went on, and the naval offi- 


“There, there, Horne ; I know all that.” l cer, poor man, was on his trial as well as the 


“Well,” resumed Horne,“ I was coming | rascally slaver. Many a ca 


up with him, hand over hand, so round he | 


ptain has let a 
negro-trader escape rather than face such a 
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risk. The day of the final trial came, and the 
Yankee skipper was in court, and snapped 
his fingers at us. He did not take the trouble 
to sham innocence, confident he could not be 

roved guilty. Without saying a word to 

orne, I slipped out of court, ran to the pier, 
and was pulled on board the brig. I soon 
secured an ally in the midshipman who com- 
manded the prize-crew, and we made a most 
irregular po er on the contents of the 
brig’s hold. Strange to say, we found the 
shackles! they had been wrapped in tow, and 
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headed up in casks apparently full of salt- 


meat; so that, but for an accident, we might 
have searched till doomsday in vain. But the 
discovery was useless after all; for when I re- 
turned in triumph, I found Horne radiant 
with joy, and the Yankee crestfallen and ut- 
terly subdued. Unable to agree, the Brazil- 
lian and English judges had agreed to toss 
up, heads or tails of a dollar, for condemned 
or acquitted. Heads came up, and thus, 
most justly, though by sheer accident the 
vessel was condemned. 





Fatat Accipext upon aN Ecyptian 
Raitway.—A Cairo correspondent of a Lon- 
don paper gives the following particulars of the 
railroad accident in that couutry, by which the 
nephew of the Viceroy and others lost their 
lives : 

“Tt is a most unfortunate circumstance that 
his Highness Ahmet Pacha should bappen to 
be the victim of the first railway accident we 
have had here ever since the line was opened. 
According to report, he very reluctantly allowed 
himself to be persuaded by his relatives to come 
down from Cairo to pay his respects to his uncle 
the Viceroy, on the occasion of the Beiram 
festivals; aud immediately after having gone 
through the usual ceremony on the morning of 
the 14th of May, he hurried to the railway 
station, accompanied by several distinguished 
pementes, including his Highness Halim Pacha, 

rother to the Viceroy, and reached the place 
just in time to catch the up-train that was to 

ring him to his untimely death. The train, as 
usual started and arrived safely at Kafer Lais, 
where passengers generally alight to cross the 
Nile in a steamer, but, as on all occasions when 
princes are on the line, the ferry is held in read- 
iness to convey them across in the carriages. 
The Arabs in charge, on pushing the wagons on 
the ferry, very carelessly omitted to put on the 
shappens, and the four wagous, one after the 
other, dropped into the Nile. As soon as it was 
perceived that the wheels of the first carriage 
had got over the side of the ferry, the alarm was 
given, but alas! too late to be of any avail, as 
Ahmet Pacha, with his suite, with Rifaat Bey, 
Minister of Commerce, and Kernidin Pacha, 
formerly director of the transit administration, 
perished. 

Halim Pacha escaped by jumping into the 
Nile, whence he was rescued by some of the 
English railway employees, whose indefatigable 
exertions in trying to save some of their fellow 
creatures merit great praise. This disastrous 
news was received shortly after the accident 
occurred, and both the European colony, and 
the whole Arab population could not help mani- 
festing how deeply they felt the sudden loss of 





the man in whom the hope of Egypt rested. He 
was the eldest son of the late Ibrahim Pacha 
and the eldest living prince of Mehemet Ali’s 
family, consequently successor to the present 
Viceroy. Under his rule the prosperity of the 
country would have been almost certain.” 





Tue Froop at Carro (Illinois.)—A corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune says the 
water is from 9 to 16 feet deep throughout the 
entire town :— 


“« The position of the inhabitants is distressing. 
Some few still occupy the upper stories of their 
dwellings. Those that could—say one-half (they 
tell me more)—have fled, but the great majority 
have sought temporary shelter on the levees; 
this, with constant rain, is but wallowing mud. 
Our wharf boat is said to contain thirty-two 
families. I should think so. Railroad cars 
boats, and every conceivable structure is, of 
course, literally crowded with women and chil- 
dren, dogs, cats, and pigs. The levees are 
banked with furniture, bedding, and household 
goods. I last night looked under some sheets 
stretched across a pair of cart wheels ; it was the 
best home a family of husband, wife, and three 
children had ; they were respectable people, and 
were yet cheerful.” 





Mormonism.— Thurlow Weed says, in the 
Albany Journal : 


“ Within our recollection, Mormonism was a 
speck not bigger than a man’s hand. The orig- 
inal imposter, Joe Smith, came to the writer of 
this article only thirty-two years ago, with the 
manuscript of his Mormon Bible, to be printed. 
He then had but one follower, (a respectable 
and wealthy farmer of the town of Macedon,) 
who offered himself as security for the printing. 
But after reading a few chapters, it seemed suc 
a jumble of unintelligible absurdities, that we 
refused the work, advising Harris not to mort- 
gage his farm and beggar his family. But Joe 
crossed over the way to our neighbor, Elihu 
| aaa and got his ‘Mormon Bible’ prin- 
ted. 
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“IN AND AROUND STAMBOUL. 


From The Press. 
In and Around Stamboul. By Mrs. Ed- 
mund Hornby. Two Vols. London; 

Bentley. 

THESE are two volumes of lively and agree- 
able letters written by an English lady to her 
circle at home. If we were limited to a single 
word for the characterization of Mrs. Horn- 
by’s style, we should say it was “bright.” 
There is no dulness, no prosy insipidity, no 
dissertation, in her fluent epistles. They are 
not exactly brilliant; there is nought in them 
to dazzle, though there is much to please; 
they have not much sentiment, though there 
js more than enough of sentimentality (how 
widely different are the two things !) ; but they 
are always spirited, and sometimes sparkling. 
It greatly adds to the merit of the freshness 
and force of these volumes that Mrs. Hornby 
has to encounter the recollections of Eliot 
Warburton’s admirable “Crescent and the 
Cross,” and of the Times correspondent’s 
elaborate descriptions. She has also to strug- 
gle against the circumstance that the libraries 
have been absolutely drugged with the quan- 
tity of books about Oriental Europe during 
the last four years. 

But in so wide a field there is room still for 
judicious gleaners, and Mrs. Hornby had 
many special advantages for personal obser- 
vation. Her husband left England with a re- 
sponsible public duty to discharge, and Mrs. 
Hornby consequently had several opportuni- 
ties which are only open to observers with 
official influence at their back. Her account 
of the Sultan, of the British Embassy at 
Constantinople and its entourage, and her de- 
scription of Turkish ladies and of the interi- 
ors of the harems, have the value of fresh 
matter. Her letters also convey a favorable 
impression of the way in which our country- 
men can assimilate abroad. In other accounts 
there was only a too painful fidelity in the 
details about the quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings of John Bull’s family abroad, but Mrs. 
Hornby has painted another picture of the 
English colony at the Bosphorus, and her 
letters give as cheerful a view of things as is 
shown in Lord Carlisle’s “ Diary in Greek 
and Turkish Waters.” Things were probably 
“made pleasant” to both the writers. 
“Nice” yachts, “ lovely” views, “ beautiful ” 
scenes, * pleasant ” cups of tea, “ delightful ” 
balls, “charming” dresses, &c. &c., meet one 
in every chapter; and at the end of the sec- 
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ond volume of these letters one cannot help 
recollecting the poet’s description : 

“a bundle of beautiful things,— 

A peacock’s tale, a butterfly’s wings, 

A scarlet slipper, an Auburn curl. 

A mantle of silk and a bracelet of pearl, 

And a packet of letters, from whose sweet fold 
Such a stream of delicate odors rolled.” 

After all, the pleasure of perusing these 
letters is from the personal character of them. 
They are a lady’s account of real persons, 
and have that gossip and graphic description 
which are so much liked by readers of light 
literature. We suspect that Mrs. Hornby 
must have carefully read Miss Austen’s nov- 
els, for she has something of the talent for 
minute detail which marked the writer of 
“Pride and Prejudice.” We shall choose 
some extracts which will show how well she 
can describe. 

We shall commence with a Christmas din- 
ner at the Embassy. 

“ But I must tell you about the Christmas 
\dinner at the Embassy, for every thing is so 
| different here to any other part of the world, 
|My Greek maid has run away, so Lady 
'Poulett most kindly allows her English one 
to dress me, wide is a great relief to my 
mind, coming from such savage parts as I do. 
We go down stairs together. Two ridicu- 
lously painted and gilt sedan-chairs are in the 
hall, with the Turkish bearers for each. Mrs. 
Mysseri comes out of her room to ‘see us 
dressed,’ and, loving flowers so much herself, 
has kindly made up for Lady Poulett and 
myself a lovely bunch of myrtle and roses, 
which she declares is all that is wanting to 
strike all beholders. Our gentlemen in wait- 
ing, dressed for the dinner-party at the 
palace likewise, and with Crimean orders on 
their breasts (don’t envy us too much, young 
ladiess—we are the only creatures of woman- 
kind amongst hundreds of our countrymen), 
advance to put on our wrappings. We step 
into our chairs, and feel ourselves picked up 
as if we were linnets, by the marvellous 
strength of our bearers. ‘Three Turks carry- 
ing lanterns, each containing two or three 
candles, escort our party. Once outside the 
doors of your hotel at night you begin to feel 
nervous. ‘The streets are now almost de- 
serted, except by the party going to the Em- 
bassy. The houses are closely shut up, and 
only gleam out in their picturesque irrregu- 
larity by the fitful glare of the lamps as the 
Turks pick their way over the great loose 
stones of the ‘ pavement’ and heaps of filth 
here and there. T[very now and then a dark 
figure steals by, wrapped ina large cloak, 
and you feel, what is so strange to the Eng- 
lish, that murder lurks in every dark place.” 
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Then we are treated to the interior of the 
palace : 


“The palace looked very beautiful—its 
spacious white stone corridors, richly and 
warmly carpeted, and an air of perfectness 
very striking here. Beautiful orange and 
lemon trees, bearing both flowers and fruit ; 
bright, shining myrtles, and gorgeous scarlet 
cacti, had a charming effect. There were a 
few branches of Turkish holly, which is small 
and stunted, but not a single berry of the 
cherished scarlet. Missletoe is found on 
many of the old oak-trees in the Crimea, but 
Ihave never seen any here. The ladies at 
the Embassy have great taste in the arrange- 
ment of flowers and shrubs, and the drawing- 
rooms seem so beautiful to me after our 
savage little kiosk, that I feel like an Esqui- 
maux suddenly imported into Belgravia, and 
seated on a low sofa canopied with orange 
and myrtle, delight mine eyes exceedingly. 
I never thought to have looked with so much 
interest at a blazing fireplace as I do now, 
not having seen one for months. 

“ Lady Stratford was not in the drawing- 
room when we arrived. We found General 
and Mrs. Mansfield, Lady Frederic Fitzroy, 
Sir Houston Stewart, and several officers, 
naval and military. The Ambassador most 
cordially wished every body a happy Christ- 
mas. His lordship always wins my heart by 
asking the latest news of Edie, and he can 
talk so delighfully on light matters when he 
has time, which is not very often. Like poor 
broken-hearted Lord Raglan, he has deeply 
and painfully felt the attack made on him 
about Kars. He hada pleasant chat about 
Orta-kioy, its ancient name, the curious fra- 
ternity of dervishes now living there; and 
about a Russian Princess whom Lord Strat- 
ford had once visited in a fine old Armenian 
house just above our kiosk,—a kind of good 
fairy, of whom the Greeks of the village still 
speak with reverence, she being of their own 
Church, and very charitable. But by-and-by 
the drawing-room doors are thrown open, and 
the ambassadress enters, smiling a kind and 
gracious welcome. Behind her are her daugh- 
ters ; by her side, a tall, fashionable, haughty 
beauty. I could not help thinking how beau- 
tiful she looked; but the next instant my 
eyes wandered from her cold unamiable face 
to a lady modestly standing on the other side 
of Lady Stratford.” 


And who was this lady? It was the same 
whose name Mrs. Hornby had observed on 
“huge packages” on board the steamer at 
Marseilles. As the lady in question rarely 
appears in any public place except those in 
which prayers are offered or deeds of mercy 


‘brilliant dress and uniforms. 
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done, we shall extract the following photo- 
graph of “ Miss Nightingale ” : 


“ At first I thought she was a nun, from 
her black dress and close cap. She was not 
introduced, and yet Edmund and I looked at 
each other at the same moment to whisper, 
‘It is Miss Nightingale!’ Yes, it was Flor. 
ence Nightingale, greatest of all now in name 
and honor among women. I assure you that 
I was glad not to be obliged to speak just then, 
for I felt quite dumb as I looked at her wasted 
figure and the short brown hair combed over 
her forehead like a child’s, cut so, when her 
life was despaired of from fever but a short 
time ago. Her dress, as I have said, was 
black, made high to the throat, its only orna- 
ment being a large enamelled brooch, which 
looked to me like the colors of a segiment 
surmounted with a wreath of laurel, no doubt 
some grateful offering from our men. To 
hide the close white cap a little, she had tied 
a white crape handkerchief over the back of 
it, y? allowing the border of lace to be seen; 
and this gave the nun-like appearance which 
first struck me on her entering the room; 
otherwise Miss Nightingale is by no means 
striking in appearance. Only her plain black 
dress, quiet manner, and great renown, told 
so powerfully altogether in that assembly of 
She is very 
slight, rather above the middle height ; her 
face is long and thin, but this may be from 
recent illness and great fatigue. She has a 
very prominent nose, slightly’ Roman ; and 
small dark eyes, kind, yet penetrating ; but 
her face does not give you at all the idea of 
great talent. She looks a quiet, persevering, 


orderly, ladylike woman. I have done my’ 


best to give you a true pen and ink portrait 
of this celebrated lady. I suppose there is a 
hum all over the world of ‘What is she 
like ?’” 

Miss Nightingale was too sacredly occupied 
in the Crimea to think of writing any account 
of what she saw. We cannot forget that 
amongst her many remarkable qualities is the 
knowledge of languages and of the works of 
literature enshrined inthem. Her “ Eéthen” 
would, if written, not improbably sur ass in 
permanent depth of interest the leters of 
Kinglake. There would be both pain and 
pleasure in the retrospect of what she saw. 

We have chosen the foregoing extracts be- 
cause they are a fair specimen of the sort of 
matter which is to be found in these volumes. 
We cannot resist adding the following amusing 
passage : 


“The middies were wild with delight, and 
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afforded the greatest amusement, now that 
they felt quite at their ease. Their feeling of 
the excessive fun of playing with the admiral 
was intense. In one of the games Sir Hous- 
ton ran round the wide circle, ball in hand, 
and crying, ‘ Earth, air, water!’ The game 
js, you know, that the person into whose lap 
the ball is thrown must name some object, or 
some animal, from the last-named vy 
which is sometimes difficult in a second, for 
the ball comes to you when you least expect 
it, and the words are very rapidly spoken. 

“*«Tarth!’ cries the admiral, to a merry- 
looking, fair-haired middy. 

“«An ass!’ promptly replies the little 
fellow. 

««Anass! So you mean to call me an 
ass, do you, sir?’ said the admiral, pretend- 
ing to frown. 1 really thought the little boys 
would have expired with laughing at the bare 
idea ! 

“Miss Nightingale was still very weak, 
and could not join in the games, but she sat 
on a sofa, and looked on, laughing until the 
tears came into her eyes. There was after- 
wards a dark room, with a gigantic dish of 
snap-dragon, and we all looked dreadfully 
pale in the blue light. The red coats of the 
officers turned orange color, their stars and 
orders of the most unearthly hue; and each 
wondered at the other’s spectral looks, except 
the middies, who showed a marvellous capa- 
city for eating fiery plums. 

“T thought, as I looked round, what a 
curious group it was playing children, even 
the children having acted their part in this 
fearful war-struggle. Many a scar still re- 
mained on the cheek and brows of officers 
now scrambling for snap-dragon; the poor 
doctor from Kars looked like the spirit of a 
famished man; Miss Nightingale’s nun-like 
head-dress, still more quaint in that strange 
blue light. I said to her, ‘ How delighted 
the mothers of these boys would be to see 
them now!’ She replied, ‘Ah, the poor 
mothers!’ How the middies enjoyed the 
good things and delicious sweatmeats after- 
wards handed round !” 

And there are many other passages as 
light and lively. Mrs. Hornby treats her 
readers to glass after glass of literary sherbet, 
pleasant, and nicely flavored; but many 
would wish for something more substantial 
and stimulating. Some readers will object 
to passages like the following as being rather 
too much of a parade of the letter-writer’s 
private circle : 

“ But farewell, my dear Mrs. Austin. Will 
you give my kind love to Lady Duff Gordon 
when you see her? I have got some delicious 
wood of aloes fer her to burn in her favorite 
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dressing-room; it will make her dream a 
story of the Arabian Nights. I saw the ad- 
vertisement of Lady Easthope’s translation of 
Ubicini’s book on Turkey, but have not been 
able to get it yet. One treasures up the re- 
membrance of graceful kindnesses like so 
many precious jewels, especially when so far 
away. How often I think of you, my dear 
Mrs. Austin! You must pardon me, but it is 
sometimes so tempting to express feelings of 
gratitude and affection ; and I think that the 
world would be much pleasanter if, with sin- 
cerity, was joined a little more demonstrative- 
ness.” 


Of Nature, of the gorgeous panoramas in 
the East, of the profound emotions excited 
by them in a deeply reflective or philosophic 
mind, Mrs. Hornby has only a conventional 
idea. She is not a professed authoress, al- 
though she addresses many of her letters to 
Lady Easthope, Mrs. Austin, and others, 
She does not seek to take rank with writers 
like Mrs. Jamieson, and that class, though 
she might dispute the pas with Miss Pardoe 
if she chose. When the grand, the startling, 
or the wonderful are to be described, her pen 
fails her. She is excellent when prattling 
about the pretty, but she is commonplace 
when in sight of the sublime. 

Thus, “the beauty of the Bosphorus” has 
exercised many pens, and one of Mr. W. H. 
Russell’s literary triumphs is his gorgeous 
description of it. Mrs. Hornby attempts the 
the picture, but wisely lays down her pencil : 


“The Bosphorus is certainly one of those 
beauties formed to turn all the heads in the 
world. She smiles, and nothing on earth can 
be more radiantly bright and sparkling :—she 
is angry, and dashes along with a wild, un- 
tamable, yet graceful fury; the hills around 
grow dark and sorrowful, and the tall cypress- 
trees wave their heads in stately submission 
to her stormy humor. 

“Some people think her most beautiful 
then, but others are enchanted with her quiet, 
dreamy moods, when she murmurs gently on 
the shore, and takes delight in picturing fairy- 
white palaces, and shady rose and orange 
gardens, and fragrant branches waving in the 
scented wind, Or in the stiller nights, when 
she flashes back every touch with a gleam of 
gold, and sparkles with golden stars as she 
moves along in the pale grey light. 

“But you may tire of my attempt at des- 
cription—you never would of beholding the 
reality.” 


And then she goes off at once to another 
topic. Her rapture in the foregoing passage 
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is rather affected, and the fact of personifying 
the Bosphorus as “a female beauty” shows 
penury of the higher descriptive faculties. 
We state this not to deprecate the value of 
these lively letters, which are really very en- 
tertaining. She thus sketches the Sultan :— 


“The English Ambassadress’s bal costumé 
was the most magnificent and picturesque one 
possible to conceive; it deserves a letter to it- 
self, so I will send you a full account. Lord 
Stratford asked Edmund very kindly to be 
one of his staff who met the Sultan at the en- 
trance. It was a most interesting sight: the 
grand staircase was lined with Crimean troops, 
cannon thundered, and the band played ‘God 
save the Queen.’ The courtyard of the palace 
was brilliantly illuminated. ‘Abdul Medjid’ 
and ‘Victoria’ were hung in the brightest 
lamps across the darkness, after the Turkish 
fashion, which had a magical and beautiful 
effect. The Sultan has a benevolent and 
pleasing countenance, one that you like at 
once,—mild and melancholy, and exhibits a 

reat contrast to those of the ferocious-look- 
Face about him. Sad to say, his troubles 
and distractions are making him drink cham- 

agne and brandy too freely, even for a Frank. 
Hie was much amused at the novel scene pre- 
sented to him, and looked on with interest while 
a quadrille was formed before him. Edmund 
and I were close to his chair of state, and 
saw him plainly. But I must not anticipate 
my promised long letter. I was, if you care 
to know, a Spanish lady in a black mantilla 
fastened with beautiful damask roses.” 
And elsewhere (pp. 274-5) we have glimpses 
of him at another ball, but he is so surround- 
ed with company, lights, and gay whirlers in 
the waltz that we can only perceive the glory 
of the revelry, and admire the animated style 
in which Mrs. Hornby’s pen records showy 
effects. 

Mrs. Hornby’s views of Turkish “ mteriors ” 
are amongst the best things from her pen, and 
it must be recollected that her sex, and the 
official iufluence of her husband, gave her 
special opportunities. Amongst the best of 
these is the visit to a harem, and we shall ex- 
tract much of it at length :— 

“ We soon reached the garden-door of the 
harem, and found ourselves in a pretty but 
formal garden—formal, perhaps, on account 
of the shade which long trellised paths, bor- 
dered with tall orange and lemon trees, afford 
in the sultry heat of summer. There was a 
beautiful yew-tree in the very heart of the 

arden, and underneath, as far as its rich dark 
Caches extended, a pretty pavement of peb- 
bles had been laid, in small black and white 
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stones. The design was charming, and some. 
thing like the disc of a huge sun-flower, 
Cushions were arranged all around, and pretty 
little lamps were suspended from the branches; 
I suppose to light up for a supper or concert 
of music, and the usual night feastings of 
Ramazan. None of the ladies were there 
now ; but cross-legged, under a tree close by, 
sat a hideous negress, with a fair, sickly-look- 
ing child in her arms, which she was tryin 
to rock to sleep. She seemed savagely fond 
of it, and would hardly permit us to look at 
the poor little thing, but roughly said to Miss 
Barker that it was ill, and afraid of strangers, 
No doubt the faithful nurse feared the ‘evil 
eye;’ and if the poor baby had been worse 
that night, she would have laid it to our 
charge. She did not offer to guide us to the 
house; but, calling out in a harsh grating 
voice, some other slaves appeared, and Jeadin 
the way up a wooden flight of steps, aul 
with luxuriant creepers, ushered us into a 
large cool hall, floored with the usual matting, 
We were then conducted through several 
rooms to a shady one, with a painted ceiling 
and latticed window, looking on to the Bospho- 
rus. Besides the divan, there was nothing in 
this apartment but a kind of cabinet, filled 
with some old china, and a table, upon which 
two gaudy clocks, several flower vases and 
other ornaments, were heaped up, just as if 
intended for inspection and sale; in fact, as 
you would see them at a broker’s shop. As 
we were noting these things, and the comfort- 
less look of the room, the door opened quick- 
ly, and a young Turkish lady, dressed in a 
light-colored muslin jacket and trousers, ran 
up to the Armenian ladies, kissed them rather 
boisterously, laughed like a school girl, with 
a stray shy look at us, and seated herself on 
the divan. She laughed again in my face 
when I was.introduced to her, and said some- 
thing, which, on inquiry, I found was that she 
thought a bonnet must be a very uncomforta- 
ble thing. Notwithstanding this attack on 
our national costume, I offered my hand in a 
friendly way, wnich she took with another 
giggle, and then clapped her hands for the 
eternal sweetmeats and coffee, which she af- 
terwards declared she had almost forgotten 
to call for, it being Ramazan. She was not 
at all handsome: her eyes were rather fine, 
but the face fat, heavy, and uninteresting, al- 
though certainly good-tempered looking. She 
had several slaves about her, but none of them 
at all pretty, except one charming little girl of 
eight, beautiful as an angel, the child of a 
former wife who was dead, and evidently the 
pet of the harem.” 


Each lady at that particular harem had her 
separate set of apartments, and each her pri- 
vate slaves. Mrs. Hornby was taken to see a 
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rich lady in the harem, and the following ac- 
count is very interesting :— . 


«These rooms were prettiest of all, and 
looking on to the garden. They were hung 
with pale blue silk, instead of flowered chintz, 
like the others; for the lady inhabitant had 
been a present from the Sultan, and etiquette 
demands that her apartments be better fur- 
nished and adorned than all the rest. Her 
bedroom was charmingly fitted up; a deep 
aleove covered with rich Persian carpets, | 
filled with luxurious cushions and embroidered | 
coverlets, taking up one side of it. On the 
other side was a Tight green and gold bed- 
stead, covered with gauze curtains. The 
toilette-table was extremely pretty, dressed 
with muslin and lace, after our fashion; a 
Persian looking-glass, shaped like a sun- 
flower, in mother-of-pearl, hanging above it. 
The ceiling was painted with a trellis-work of | 
birds, leaves, and flowers. Three steps led 
into the cool and shady garden, and to the 
wide-spreading household tree I told you of. 
Opposite the alcove were doors; one led into 
a sitting-room, hung with the same blue silk, 
and furnished with richly-cushioned divans ; 
the other opened into a beautiful white mar- 
ble bath, the air still heavy with steam and | 
——" The poor lady had just taken her | 

ath. Oh, how pale and sickly she looked, 
and how very pretty she was—so touchingly 
gentle and graceful in her manners! I was 
much charmed, She talked some time to us 
in her pretty room, but merely asking a few 
questions, as to how long I had been here, 
and how I liked the country. Presently the 
black nurse came in with the little child. It 
was still moaning in her arms; and as the 
poor mother hung over it, it was difficult to 
say which looked the fastest fading away. 
My old Armenian friend took it kindly in her 
arms, and, speaking Turkish, talked over its 
ailments, while I walked with the other ladies 
to the end of the apartment; then, seeing 
their conversation over, I returned to say 
adieu. A sweeter or a sadder face I never 
saw—it quite haunted me. Our merry friend 
did not show much sympathy for the invalid, 
and insisted upon our returning to her apart- 
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Robe after robe, carefully pinned up in mus- 
lin, was produced, of every color and shade, 
for all the ladies ran to fetch their whole 
stock of finery. Dresses of light green 
edged with gold, and violet trimmed with 
silver, flowered dresses, embroidered dresses, 
shawls, scarfs, and jackets, were produced in 
endless array, and with an immense amount 
of chattering. Then I must be dressed up in 
them, they said, laughing with delight as the 
masquerade progressed. You would certainly 
never have known me in the gorgeousness of 
Eastern array, which, however, they pro- 
nounced became me very well. Two large 
sprays of brilliants, set as a kind of convolvu- 
lus, with turquoise centres, were fastened in 
each side of my hair.” 


And in justice to the English writer of these 
most ladylike letters, we must quote her con- 
cluding reflections :— 


“ The very atmosphere of the harem seemed 
to stifle me; and I could hardly help throw- 
ing the jewels and finery away from me in dis- 
gust. What Mrs. Longworth told me some 
time ago is quite right :—‘ If a Turkish woman 
possesses an atom of refinement, one particle 
of affection for either husband or children, 
one thought of the future, she must be 
wretched! Her only chance of contentment 
is in being degraded to a mere animal state, 
eating, drinking, and basking in the sun.’ 

“We rose to go; the ladies crowding 
round, and pressing us not to leave so soon. 
Poor things! they are so greedy after a little 
amusement in their utter idleness. I felt 
more angry and impatient than you can well 
conceive, and kept exclaiming to Miss Barker, 
‘Say we must go—let us go away directly; 
if we meet the Effendi returning, I shall cer- 
tainly be taking off my slipper and beating 
him upon the face in a most savage manner, 
or breaking his chibouque, or making him 
“eat dirt” in some dreadful way or other, to 
my utter disgrace in Turkey and elsewhere.’” 


Here we must finish. Our extracts faithfully 
describe the character of these letters, which, 
after all allowances have been deducted, are a 
welcome addition to the light literature of 
the current season. 





_ Mr. Cuvurcn’s picture of the Falls of Niagara 
18 at present on view at the German Gallery in 
New Bond-street. It represents the beauty 
rather than the grandeur of the celebrated cata- 
ract; and is painted with a patient labor and 
quict truthfulness very different from the crudity 
and exaggeration we are accustomed to look 
upon as characteristic of American art. The 
broken rainbow formed by the sun upon the 





spray which fills the air, is painted with extra- 
ordinary success ; it is hard to believe that any 
thing so radiant can be produced by opaque 
colors. Landsecer’s portrait of the Princess 
Royal in her baby days is also exhibited at the 
same rooms. Both pictures are being repro- 
duced in chromolithography by Messrs. Day and 
Son.—Press, 8 May. 
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From The Boston Courier. 

WE have the pleasure of laying before our | 
readers the translation of a letter addressed | 
by the illustrious Alexander Von Humboldt 
to our townsman, Mr. Ticknor. It will be! 
perceived that the publication is in confor- 
mity with the request of the writer. Indeed, | 
the privilege of a purely personal communi- , 
cation is denied to such world-wide and long- | 
maintained celebrity as that of Humboldt ; | 
every thing that he writes belongs to man-| 
kind. He now presents to our astonishment | 
and admiration the spectacle of a man of the 
highest order of intellect, at the advanced 
age of eighty-nine, in the full possession of | 
all his powers, and busily engaged in the, 
completion of a work of the vastest scope. 
and the most profound scientific generaliza- 
tions. We do not know where to look, at 
least in modern times, for any parallel case. | 
The nearest approaches to it are those of 
Serjeant Maynard, who was discharging at 
eighty-eight, with vigor and ability, the du-| 
ties of Lord High Commissioner, and of | 
Titian, “ the gay, smiling old man,” as Col- 
eridge calls him, who at eighty-nine, and for 
ten years more, was painting pictures hardly 
inferior to those of his prime. But here is 
one of the greatest of men, arrived at an | 
age at which ordinary men become objects 
of interest and reverence, and with not a, 
spot of decay upon the full-orbed glory of | 
his setting sun! It is good for us to be liv-, 
ing at a time when we can witness such a 
spectacle. 
Humboldt, in spite of his infinite avoca-' 
tions' and of his vast correspondence with | 
whatever is most distinguished in the whole | 
circle of the globe, perseveres in the habits | 
of his long life, and never, on any occasion, 
employs another to write for him. What is) 
perhaps quite as remarkable, there are no} 
more signs of age in his manuscript than! 
there are in his style and his thoughts. The! 
original letter, of which the following is a} 
translation, is in a hand differing in no per- | 
ceptible particular from manuscripts written | 
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he is a man full of thoughtful and observant 
kindness—wearing his honors with a grace. 
ful gentleness that establishes ties of sympa- 
thy between him and men who can be naught 
to him intellectually ; and thus he receives 
from the community around him an affection- 
ate reverence which his genius and learning 
alone could not have secured. 





‘To GEORGE TickNoR, Esq., Author of the 
History of Spanish Literature. 

“My Dear and Excellent Friend :—Bonds 
of friendship which have their origin so far 
back in my family as the affection felt for 
you by my brother William von Humboldt, 
when you lived in Germany, as a young man, 
seem to impose on me the very pleasant duty 
of giving you some sign of life—that is to 
say, a renewed proof of my attachment to 
you and my interest in your country, and a 
brief account of my labors. 

“My physical strength declines, but it de- 
clines slowly. My steps are more uncertain 
in their direction, owing to a feebleness (a 


relaxing) of the ligaments of the knees ; but 


I can remain standing for an hour, without 
being fatigued. I continue to work chiefly at 
night, being unrelentingly persecuted by my 
correspondence, which increases the more as 
one becomes an object of public curiosity, 
What is called literary celebrity is especially 


| the result of a long endurance of life, (une 


longue patience de vivre). This'kind of emi- 
nence increases, therefore, in proportion as 
imbecility becomes more manifest. I am 
never really ill, but often incommoded, as 
is to be expected at the age of eighty-nine. 
“Since we were only two persons in the 
American expedition, (the unfortunate Carlos 
de Montufar,* son of the Marquis de Sel- 
valegra, of Quito, fell a victim to his love for 
the liberty of his country), it is somewhat 





by him forty years ago. He is enabled to go | temarkable that we should both have reached 
through his immense labors by his habits of 80 advanced an age. Bonpland, still much 
regular industry, and by the fortunate pe-| occupied with scientific labors, even cherish- 
culiarity of his constitution, which enables’ ing the hope of visiting Europe again, and 





him to live with comparatively little sleep. | 
Most of his hard work is done at night, when 
others are at rest. 

Humboldt has had the wisdom to keep his 
personal attachments in constant repair ; and 
now enjoys the devoted regard of men who 
are the grand-children of his contemporaries, | 
with whom he began life. And he has never 
allowed his intellectual eminence or his age 
to emancipate him from the discharge of the | 
common duties and small courtesies of life : | 


of bringing in person back to Paris his rich 
and beautiful collections in botany and geolo- 
gy, is eighty-five years old, and enjoys greater 
strength than I do. 


* Carlos de Montufar was a young man pas- 
sionately attached to science, and accompanied 
Humboldt and Bonpland from Quito, where they 
arrived in January, 1802, through all their travels 
in Peru and Mexico, till their embarkation at 
Vera Cruz in the spring of 1804. 





LETTER FROM HUMBOLDT. 


“JT have just published in Germany the 
4th volume of Cosmos, and they are now 
printing the 5th volume, which completes 
that work so imprudently begun and so fa- 
yorably received by the public. General 
Sabine writes me that the English translation 
is finished and will appear immediately. The 
game news comes to me from France, from 
M. Galuzzi, who has been passing the winter 
in the south, at Cannes. 

«The great and beautiful work of Agassiz 
(the first two volumes) reached me only a 
few days since. It will produce a great effect 
by the breadth of its general views and by 
the extreme sagacity of its special embryo- 
logical observations. I never believed that 
this illustrious man, who is no less a man of 
aconstant and beautiful nature, would accept 
the offers nobly made him in Paris. I was 
sure that gratitude would bind him to a new 
country where he finds a field so immense 
for his researches and great means of assist- 
ance. I hope he may be inclined, together 
with his great anatomical and physiological 
labors among the inferior organisms, to give 
us also the specific icthyology of the numer- 
ous basins of the ‘ Far West,’ beginning with 
the Holy Empire of the Mormons. 

“ Science has lately met with an immense 
loss here by the unexpected death of the 
greatest anatomist of our century, — Prof. 
Johann Miiller.* This loss is as great for 
science, as was for art the death of the immor- 
tal sculptor Rauch.t The universality of his 
zoological knowledge in the inferior organiza- 
tions, placed Johann Miiller near Cuvier, 
having a great pre-eminence in the delicacy 
of his anatomical and physiological work. 


* Johann Miiller, who died a few months ago, 
was only 57 years old. 

t Rauch, who died last autumn, was above 
eighty, and seemed, until shortly before his death, 
destined to many years of health. When Hum- 
boldt kept his 87th birthday, the 14th September, 
1856, with his niece, the admirable Madame de 
Biilow, at Tegel the favorite residence of her 
father and of his brother William, he desired to 
have ouly one other person of the party, and that 
was Rauch, undoubtedly then the first of living 
sculptors. It is most agreeable to know that a 
fine bust of Humboldt by Rauch is either already 
in the collection of a gentleman at Washington, 
or will soon be there. 
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He made long and painful voyages at his 
own expense on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and in the Northern Seas. It is 
scarcely two years since he came near per- 
ishing by shipwreck on the coast of Norway. 
He sustained himself by swimming for more 
than half an hour, and considered himself 
quite lost when he was wonderfully rescued. 
I lose in him a friend who was very dear to 
me. He was a man of, great talent and at 
the same time of a noble character. He was 
admirable for the elevation and independence 
of his opinions. By making enormous sac- 
rifices he was able to form a choice library, 
not only of anatomy, physiology and zoology, 
but one that extended over all the physical 
sciencies. It consists of more than three 
thousand volumes, well bound, and of as 
many more volumes containing dissertations, 
so difficult to collect. Mr. Miiller spent 
nearly 800 thalers a year [600 dollars] for 
binding alone. It would be sad to see a col- 
lection dispersed and broken up, which was 
made with so much care. Since duplicates 
are dreaded in Europe, I cannot help fearing 
lest this fine collection should cross the great 
Atlantic river. I have almost the air of ex- 
citing your appetite when I thus present my- 
self before you as a citizen of the world, 
while the Church journal of Vienna calls me, 
in capital letters, a naturalist assassin of souls 
‘ Seelen-morder.’ 

“ Accept, I beg you, my dear and respected 
friend, the renewal of the high and affection- 
ate consideration which, for so many years, I 
have given to your talents and to your char- 
acter. “A. v., HUMBOLDT. 

“ Berlin, 9 May, 1858.” 

“Since so many benevolent persons, col- 
ored as well as white, in the United States, 
take an interest in me, it would be agreeable 
to me, my dear friend, if this letter trans- 
lated into English by you, could be printed, 
without omitting what relates to our mutual 
friendship. If you think it necessary you 
can add that I have myself begged of you 
this publication, because I leave unanswered 
so many letters that are addressed to me.” 
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From The Economist, 29 May. 
THE REALITIES OF GOVERNMENT BY 
THE SWORD. 

Iris an old maxim, and a trite one, that the 
real punishment of crime is to be found in its 
natural and inevitable consequences ; but nei- 
ther the familiarity nor the triteness of the 
sentiment detract in the least from its solem- 
nity or its importance. “Be not deceived : 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” The harvest may be distant; the 
consequences may be slow to manifest them- 
selves ; the penalty may be delayed till human 
impatience begins to doubt divine justice ;— 
but sooner or later, in the fulness of time, the 
fruit becomes ripe and the curse comes home 
to roost. 

In political and national crimes, however, 
especially in crimes of great extent and mag- 
nitude, punishment seldom tarries long or 
shows itself obscurely. The effect follows 
close upon the cause. Rarely has this truth 
been more powerfully illustrated than by the 
present state of affairs in France—that pecu- 
liar feature in the aspect of affairs, we mean, 
which refers to the relation borne by the 
army to the Government and to society at 
large. Several circumstances have occurred 


of late fo force the most painful reflections on 
this subject on the minds of both nations ; 
and as they are not allowed to speak of these 
matters on the other side of the Channel, it 
is the more essential that we should speak of 
them with gravity and freedom upon: this. 
We have the sentiments of two societies to 


express. 

An army which is not distinctly the servant 
of the State, must be its master. An army 
can never be the docile and manageable instru- 
ment of any one but a popular general or 
warrior. It may be the tool of a man like 
Julius Cesar or Napoleon the First: but it 
rapidiy and inevitably becomes the tyrant of 
a man like Galba or Napoleon the Second. 
A civilian who has risen to power by means 
of the army, must govern by the.same ma- 
chinery, and must ultimately succumb to it. 
An Emperor who has employed the army to 
place him on the throne in opposition to the 
other active political elements of national life 
—its statesmen, its institutions, its political 
intelligence—must depend upon the army 
alone for sustaining him in that pre-eminent 
position. The very mode in which he has 
risen to the sceptre has destroyed the only 
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power which could enable him to dispense 
with the army, or could support him against 
its hostility or its discontent. He has made 
it necessary to him ;—and whatever is neces. 
sary to us becomes ipso facto our master and 
our tyrant. 

The same thing may be said of Society— 
i. e, of that portion of the complicated body 
called a community in modern times which 
represents its property, its intellect, its re. 
spectable habits, its peaceful tendencies, If 
from any circumstances—from hostility of 
race, from special injustices, or from centu. 
ries of oppression and neglect—the middle 
and upper classes have called in the army, 
and still rely upon the army, to protect them 
against servile insurrection or the generic 
hatred of the masses, the army, being their 
indispensable defender, becomes their inevita- 
ble oppressor. When matters have reached 
this deplorable condition in any country, all 
the essentials of MiLiTarY DESPorisM are 
combined and established ;—for it is simply 
impossible that the army should be virtually 
supreme, and remain ignorant of its suprem- 
acy. 

That France has reached or is fast ap- 
proaching this state, we have recently had 
too many converging and successive indica- 
tions to permit of doubt. Louis Napoleon, 
when bent upon the Imperial Crown, used the 
army to seize it and to crush all things and 
persons that would have said him nay. So 
ciety, in its dread—whether rational or ex- 
travagant we will not attempt to decide—of 
Socialism and of servile war, threw itself into 
the arms of the military dictatorship thus cre- 
ated. From that time forward nothing short 
of superhuman sagacity and superhuman res 
olution could have averted the result. Des- 
potism by the army soon and certainly be- 
comes the despotism of the army. And we 
firmly believe that at this moment the French 
army rules both Emperor and Society—the 
Imperial and the Civilian elements,—and rules 
them with a rod of iron. Let us cast our 
eyes over a few facts. 

An army of 600,000 men is a fearful bur- 
den on the finances of the State—finances al- 
ready fearfully involved and in a condition 
which prompts to various and most danger- 
ous ‘and unpopular schemes, bearing a pain- 
ful likeness to confiscation or to forced loans, 
to revive them. Yet the army cannot be re- 
duced, because its reduction, however popu- 
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jar among the peasantry subject to the con- 
scription, would create alarm and resentment 
among the officers. Six hundred thousand 
men are an unceasing source of uneasiness 
and disturbance: it is impossible to keep 
them quiet without work: if they are not to 
create confusion and violence at home, they 
must be let loose in some way abroad. Hence 
the constant rumors of menacing misunder- 
standings first with this country, then with 
that. Many things point to the utter per- 
plexity which prevails in the Emperor’s mind 
as to how and where he can with the least 
danger find employment for his formidable 
machine, or amuse it with the hope of such 
employment. 

The addresses of the French Colonels, and 
the non-appearance in France of the Emper- 
or’s apology for their unseemly tone, consti- 
tuted one marked indication of this fact. It 
may be that he found or deemed it necessary 
to amuse the more turbulent spirits of his 
troops with hopes of a quarrel with England 
(than which nothing, we believe, was further 
from his designs), and so had suffered these 
addresses deliberately to appear. Or it may 
be that he was seriously uneasy and regretful 
when he saw the effect they produced on this 
side the water. But in either case, the prom- 
inent fact remains—that in France he dared 
not rebuke them or admit that he had disa- 
vowed them. 

Next came the appointment of Espinasse 
to the Ministry of the Interior, and of the 
Duke de Malakoff to the Embassy in Lon- 
don. The first may have been caused merely 
by a desire to employ at a time of great peyil 
the services of an unscrupulous partisan and 
an unflinching soldier. It may, however, 
have been dictated by the necessity of signally 
rewarding the services of a too useful tool. 
But the choice of Marshal Pelissier to suc- 
ceed M. de Persigny admits of only two ex- 
planations. Whatever be the Marshal's in- 
trinsic qualities—and a man of some species 
of talent he must unquestionably be—proba- 
bly all France could scarcely have furnished 
any one less furnished with diplomatic ability 
or less fitted for diplomatic life. Why, then, 
was he chosen? Not because it was desira- 
ble to send him to London, but because it 
was desirable to send him out of Paris. He 
was known to be something of a frondeur 
and nothing of a courtier. Rumor says that 
he was accustomed to disapprove freely, and 
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to express his disapproval bluntly. He was 
incommode, as the phrase is—that is, he was 
mischievous. But at the same time he was 
popular and influential with the army. He 
was a man avec qui il fallait compter. He 
was powerful—and he knew it. He could 
only be removed by being rewarded. 

Lastly came these frightful duels, which 
have created such a painful sensation both in 
France and England. Lieut. de Mercey 
slew’ a comrade in a conflict attended with 
circumstances of such atrocity and suspicion 
that the court condemned him for murder, 
and a higher court, to which he appealed, 
confirmed the decision. But it is understood 
that the army were extremely averse to hav- 
ing an officer sentenced to condign punish- 
ment for fighting, however unfair or brutal 
the encounter may have been ;—and the Em- 
peror has not only hesitated long to authorize 
the execution of the sentence, but is said (we 
know not yet how truly) to have commuted it 
for one much less severe. The case of M. 
de Péne was almost worse. His antagonist 
can be looked on in no other light than as a 
murderer, and is so regarded in Paris as well 
as here. But thirty other officers appear to 
have been equally ready to play the assassin. 
The newspapers are desired to be wholly 
silent on the subject, or find it prudent to be 
so; and it is understood that the Imperial 
power shrinks from punishing a soldier who 
has only slain a civilian, and whom many of 
his comrades hold to have been warranted in 
doing so. . 

These circumstances, and others connected 
with the same transaction, indicate pretty 
plainly both the species of military terrorism 
which the army is seeking to exercise over 
public opinion and over the civil portion of 
the population, and the hatred with which 
the soldiery are regarded by the civilians. 
The offence for which M. de Péne was called 
to so savage an account was simply some 
satirical remarks on the unpolished conduct 
of subaltern officers in general, who (it was 
alleged) being little accustomed to refined 
society, were not always observant of its more 
recondite amenities. The satire seems to 
have been jocular and sounds harmless 
enough; but it was not to be endured that 
the Press should presume to comment on the 
proceedings or the manners of the armed 
force, and it was determined to make an ex- 





ample of the luckless writer of the stinging 
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article in question. M. de Péne accepted 
the challenge of his . antagonist, wounded 
him, expressed his regret for having annoyed 
him, and was reconciled in form. No sooner 
was this done than, in defiance of all gene- 
rosity, gentlemanly feeling, and the estab- 
lished rules of the duello, M. de Péne was 
challenged, insulted, and it is asserted even 
struck by the second of his late opponent 
(who is also said to have been the fencing- 
master of the regiment); and, being com- 
pelled to fight a second duel on the spot, fel, 
as is feared, mortally wounded,—having re- 
ceived a second thrust through the body 
while falling. 

This tragic affair has brought to a crisis 
the intense animosity which has long existed 
between the civilians and the officers of the 
Imperial army—a feeling which the increas- 
ing insolence and assumption of the latter on 
all occasions has exasperated almost into 
fury. Society in France is beginning to find 
all the practical consequences of having the 
soldiery for its master brought home to its 
business and bosoms. The impression seems 
to be general (and is therefore probably cor- 
rect) that in the time of Louis Philippe, the 
army was comparatively unimportant as being 
in no way the foundation or main support of 
the existing Government, and therefore was 
neither arrogant nor presuming. It was gov- 
erned, too, by the young Orleanist Princes, 
who were gentlemen, and therefore inspired 
much of a gentlemanly spirit into all ranks. 
But of late, its temper and its personnel 
have greatly changed as well as its position. 
It feels its own omnipotence, and is resolved 
to make this felt by the community. And, 
being to a great extent officered by men 
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whose habits and manners are formed not 
in society but in garrison and in camp, it 
chooses the most offensive methods of impos- 
ing its sway and asserting its superiority, 
These circumstances, added to the disclosures 
made on recent trials as to the discreditable 
details too common in the life of the subal. 
terns, are sufficient to account for the viru. 
lence of the feeling which is described to us 
as so prevalent towards tliem. We are 
assured that a number of young men, stu. 
dents many of them of the Ecole Polytech. 
nique, called at the office of the Figaro (the 
offending journal) ostensibly to inquire after 
the state of M.de Peéne, but really to inscribe 
their names on a list as ready to meet any of 
the challengers or assailants of that unfortu. 
nate victim. The first day saw 200 names 
on the register of gladiators: our informant 
says the number now reaches 5,000. The 
Government is reported to have forbidden 
the officers to accept the defiances of these 
ardent combatants. 

It is difficult to know with certainty what 
passes in a country where the ordinary 
sources of information are so gagged and 
tampered with as they are in France, and 
therefore we give the above statements with 
some degree of diffidence, though in truth 
we entertain only a very slight misgiving as 
to their accuracy. Granting them to be true, 
what a fearful picture do they display !—a 
great, powerful, highly civilized country, our 
nearest neighbor and our closest ally, at the 
mercy and under the heel of an enormous 
armed force, master at once of the Govern- 
ment, by which it is feared and needed, and 
of the people, by whom it is loathed, dreaded, 
and despised. 





A Greek Funerat Oration. — But I 
must now turn to the survivors. It is a difficult 
task to administer consolation to those who are 
visited with such an affliction, as can be soothed 
neither by the strains of music nor by the voice 
of reason; yet let them take courage and abate 
somewhat of their grief, if that may be, by re- 
membering not only the death which their friends 
have suffered, but the glory which they have left 
behind them. And if they have not reached the 
allotted age of man, yet they have become pos- 
sessed of more than mortal happiness and of a 
memory which will be ever young. Such 
as have died childless will have an eternal 


~ 





name amongst the Greeks in place of sons and 
of daughters; such as have left children behind 
them will find in the State the tenderest guar- 
dians of their offspring. And beside this, if 
death is all one with non-existence, then are 
they free from disease and grief and all the other 
calamities which are incident to human life; 
but if, as we suppose, there is a world of con- 
scious spirits over which the Deity exercises his 
care, then must we conclude that those will 
receive his most favorable notices who have 
avenged the insulted honors of the gods.— 
Funeral Ofation of Hyperides. 
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BURNS AND SCOTT. 


From The Press. 
Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott. Two 

Lives. By the Rev. James White. Lon- 

don: Routledge and Co. 

TnIs is a small volume containing two 
critical lectures on the lives of Burns and 
Scott. Fairness and breadth of view, and a 
healthy spirit of appreciation, mark Mr. 
White’s estimates.. The subjects are rather 
hackneyed, but Mr. White has treated them 
with freshness and independence; and it is 
evident that he could rise still higher. 
Strength, and a genial play of the human 
sympathies, are visible in his criticisms on 
these two illustrious Scotchmen. We cannot 
say that we go the entire length with all Mr. 
White’s views on the character of Burns, but 
he has made out a great case for the “ Ayr- 
shire Ploughman;” and there was much 
genius in Lord Eglintoun’s noble speech at 
the Burns Festival some fourteen years ago, 
when the noble earl spoke of “ repentant 
Scotland.” The posthumous homage paid to 
Burns has certainly been immense, and it has 
been well deserved. Yet six months ago the 
poetry of Burns was mocked at in the coarsest 
fashion in the leading articles of a great popu- 
lar organ! As a specimen of the critical 
powers which Mr. White brings to his esti- 
mate of Burns, we may cite the following pas- 
gage : 

“Now, a song, to judge from the number 
of them we meet with, does not seem a very 
difficult style of composition ; but neither is 
it difficult to write an epic, or an ode, or a 
tragedy—as some people have written them. 
It is remarkably easy to do any thing ill. 
But to excel in song-writing is given to the 
chosen few. There are more fine plays and 
admirable poems than really excellent songs 
written between Shakspeare and Burns. One 
reason is, that music is such a powerful auxil- 
lary that it very often destroys the ally it was 
called in to aid When the ear is pleased, and 
the words supply some association on which 
the mind can pleasantly dwell in connection 
with the melody, the het is satisfied, al- 
though the language is unartistic or weak. 
Nay, when the impression is once made, no 
amount of improvement on the original words 
will banish them from the popular heart. 
The burden of the song has fixed itself on the 
memory from childhood, and the music, 
though entering into a far higher and loftier 
marriage (even with immortal verse), never 
ceases to recall the charm it exercised in its 
early prime; and people go on singing the 
rough oid words, unmeaning though they be, 
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in preference to the infinitely superior lan- 
guage to which the music would have been 
more appropriate. Conscious of this, it was 
one of the necessities of Burns’ position to 
retain the old chorus—the old story where it 
was possible—but so to invest them with new 
sentiments, so to raise them in poetic rank, 
that the singers were beguiled into the im- 
provement, and the listeners were elevated, 
or touched, or soothed by apparently the 
same strains which hitherto had relied for 
their influence only on their old associations. 
Thus we find the beautiful ballad of ‘ My ain 
kind Deary, O,’ rise like a gold-winged butter- 
fly out of the dull chrysalis of the ‘ Lea Rig ;’ 
and from the prosaic commencement of an 
old rhyme, ‘ This is no my ain house,’ comes 
one of the best and sweetest of modern love 
songs, ‘ This is no my ain lassie.” 


A song is indeed a most difficult species of 
composition. The grand difficulty in writing 
it is to produce variety of phrase and thought 
ona single sentiment. The treatment must 
be simple, and yet many tones of expression 
must be. touched. In this variety of key 
Burns excelled, as we have shown on former 
occasions. There are many passages which 
we should like to extract from the character- 
ization of Walter Scott by Mr. White. He 
eloquently says: 

“You are quite welcome to say he is not a 
sparkling poet like Moore, nor a correct poet 
like Campbell, nor a philosophic poet like 
Wordsworth: but take him in his vigor, in 
his characters, in his incidents, and descrip- 
tions—he is worth them all. There is cour- 
age to be gained in the manliness of his style ; 
and no man who ever wrote, whether in prose 
or verse, whether describing the lighted hall 
of chivalrous nobles, or the simple habits of 
ordinary life, or the ways and feelings of the 
lower ranks, no man ever left such an impres- 
sion on the reader that he was in presence 
not only of a man of surpassing genius, but 
of a perfect gentleman. Not that this arose 
from his knowledge of what is called high 
life, or his possession of the ease and dignity 
which we call characteristic of lofty breeding; 
but it proceeded from the conviction that 
comes upon you as you read that here you 
are listening to the language of a brave and 
noble heart—of a man whose mind never 
harbored one base or dishonorable thought ; 
who, as we learn when we inquire into his life, 
grudged no sacrifice to fulfil what he considered 
a duty, and whose ambition, ‘that last infirm- 
ity of noble minds,’ led him at last rather to - 
die at his post than suffer any person to lose 
a shilling by reliance on his word. This is to 
be a gentleman.” 
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George IV. is not a favorite character with 
English society, but many think that the 
abuse flung upon him by Mr. Thackery is too 
excessive; and the publication of Moore’s 
life has caused in many quarters a reactionary 
feeling to some extent in favor of the King. 
The following remarks from Mr. White are 
well worth perusal, and they are temperately 
expressed : 


“George IV., whom some represent as from 
the beginning a mere selfish voluptuary—a 
sort of Henry VIII. of the nineteenth century, 
without the manly qualities of his prototype 
of the sixteenth—has great extenuations to 
plead for the excesses of his youthful days. 
The habits of the time were not in favor of 
the quiet and decorum which are indispensa- 
ble at the present time. Society was then 
constituted on the principle of the greatest 
enjoyment with the least restraint. It may 
perhaps strike an unprejudiced observer that 
the Prince, entering life towards the end of 
the last century, gifted as he was with re- 
markable personal advantages and uninter- 
rupted health, showed symptoms of far higher 
qualities in the choice of his companions than 
his enemies have been willing to admit. He 
did not look round the peerage and find out 
some dull and thirsty duke, to make him the 
comrade of his debauches. Stupid marquises 


and pudding-headed earls were passed over 
with disdain; and people of that elevated 
rank, in the midst of their senseless orgies, 
considered that he was addicted to low com- 


pany. But it is a curious fact that the want 
of name and title in most of his familiars 
was compensated for by wit, and learning, 
and eloquence. The friendship he always 
showed for Sheridan proved that he appreci- 
ated the great qualities which almost re- 
deemed that wonderful man from all the fail- 
ings of which he was the victim. Wherever 
genius sprang up, especially if it was united 
with the social qualifications which made the 
possessor of it an agreeable guest, there was 
no one so ready as the Prince to recognize it 
in whatever rank of life it appeared. When 
Moore came over from Ireland, and bewitched 
every body with his sweetness of voice and 
playfulness of manner, no time was lost by 
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the heir to the crown in giving him the entrée 
to Carlton-house. On these occasions noth. 
ing could be more gracious than the manner 
of the Prince, nothing more grateful than 
the feelings of the Poet. The gracious 
manner remained, but a short time saw the 
adulation of the songster converted into bitter 
hostility, his cringing bows into murderous 
lampoons, even the secrecy which should ai- 
ways keep guard over the hours of unreserved 
intercourse betrayed, and hospitality and con- 
descension repaid with insolence and _invec- 
tive. The Prince might be bad enough—we 
do not defend him—but he was not worse 
than many other persons of his time. He 
had only the misfortune of being placed on 
such a height that his least proceedings were 
seen, and at such a distance above the ob- 
server that they could not be seen distinctly. 
But this, at all events, was clear and patent 
to all, that, there was no cordon of ex- 
clusiveness drawn round the social circle of 
the royal reveller. Talent found its way into 
his private rooms, and such excuse and em- 
bellishment as brilliant sayings and intellec- 
tual effort could bestow on luscious viands and 
overflowing cups were not wanting in the 
symposia for which he was stigmatized. He 
was not afraid to throw off the armor of his 
rank, and descend into the arena on equal 
terms. When he had Moore at his table, he 
sang song for song. When Walter Scott, in 
after years, was a frequent guest at his sup 
pers, he told story for story against the best 
story-teller of the time, and sometimes left it 
doubtful which was most successful. As 
if for the purpose of publicly declaring his 
respect for genius, he took an early opportu- 
nity, after his accession to the throne, of cre- 
ating the Scottish poet a baronet. This was 
perhaps intended, and was felt throughout 
the country, as a compliment to literature 
itself. From time immemorial court physi- 
cians had achieved that rank, and court sur- 
geons administered the bolus under the cog- 
nizance of the bloody hand; but no novelist, 
no historian, no writer (as such), had ever 
been so distinguished.” 

The conduct of Moore to the King was, 
indeed, most disgraceful; but the subject is a 
melancholy one to dwell upon. 





A Monster Mortar has been tried at Wool- | earth and stones and roots of trees. 


wich, England, successfully, with 70 Ibs. of 
powder, though its full charge is 300 lbs. The 
shell is one yard in diameter, and uncharged as 
it was in the experiment, it tore up stones, and 
piled the earth as high as a small house and 
filled the air within a radius of 200 yards with 


The mon- 
ster is compounded of wrought and cast iron in 
separate pieces, tightly hooped together. At the 
fifth round the middle ring gave way partially, 
and thus interrupted the practice; but it was 
successfully shown that it could throw a shell 
weighing a ton and a half. 
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COLERIDGE AND ALLSOP. 


From The Economist. 
Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of 

S. T. Coleridge. Edited by Thomas All- 

sop. Second Edition. Groombridge and 

Sons, Paternoster row. 

THe cause of the republication of this 
book, which originally appeared in 1836, is, 
as the editor informs us in the preface, the 
supposed connection of Mr. Allsop with the 
recent attempt on the life of the Emperor of 
the French. The editor deems it his duty 
to Mr. Allsop “to show to the world what 
manner of man he is, and in what estimation 
he was held by one of the greatest philoso- 
phers and most profound thinkers of this or 
any age.” Without presuming that Mr. 
Allsop at all needs such vindication, we may 
observe generally that the testimony to char- 
acter afforded by letters which a man has re- 
ceived requires to be somewhat cautiously 
weighed. 

A favorable impression of Mr. Allsop is, 
undoubtedly, produced by this volume, but 
it is produced indirectly, and Coleridge’s es- 
timation of him expressed in these letters, 
though one, is only one, and not the chief 
ground of that impression. His affectionate 
admiration and simple faith in Coleridge 
plead, to our minds, more powerfully in his 
favor than Coleridge’s benign and gratified 
acceptance of the incense of his worshipper. 
Nor is it only as bearing upon Mr. Allsop’s 
character, but as illustrating that of Coler- 
idge,—which, after all, though not the imme- 
diate object of this edition, is the main in- 
terest of the book,—that the letters are to 
be received with qualification, All minds 
worth studying, except a few remarkably in- 
dependent and self-reliant ones, are, in the 
act of correspondence, a little deflected from 
the their ordinary course and tendency by 
the attraction exercised on them by their 
correspondent,—so that while a man’s en- 
tire correspondence may give a very just idea 
of what he is, his letters to a single person 
may give a very false one. In Coleridge’s 
case it seems to us more than usually impor- 
tant to remember this,—his indolent temper- 
ament, his wide and somewhat vague range 
of thought and emotion, and his habit of 
oracular and mystic utterance, rendering him 
both inclined and able to rise serenely above 
collisions of opinion with a friendly corres- 
pondent, which a more precise and explicit 
mind would have found it impossible to 
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obscurity and uncertainty which still hang 
over Coleridge’s character and views. The 
following passage is an illustration, and, to 
some extent, an explanation also of the dif- 
ferent aspects which Coleridge presented to 
his friends :— 

“T may as well state here that the writer, 
possessing confessedly great and extraordi- 
nary powers, has been wholly and entirely 
misconceived, and by none more so than 
those who fondly deemed him of their be- 
lief. His belief was so capacious that it 
contained not only theirs and a hundred 
others, but also their opposites, and existed 
in the equipoise or equilibrium. Thus in 
speaking as was his wont, of Peter, towards 
whom he felt an especial distaste, he was ac- 
customed to refer to the passage in Matthew, 
ch. xix. ver. 27, where the Janitor asks, 
‘Behold we have forsaken all and followed 
thee ; what shall we have therefore ?’ and in 
a humorous strain of contemptuous remark, 
exhibit the selfishness of the (in mind) vul- 
gar fisherman who, having left a wretched 
and precarious calling, seeks to make this a 
merit, and to demand a reward for that which 
could only be a merit, so far as it did not 
seek to obtain any earthly reward or advan- 
tage. It ought to be known that many men 
in these latter days, many even from the 
especial Jand of cant and notions, used to 
seek to pick up the crumbs from his mental 
banquets; and as these were chiefly weak- 
minded and superstitious men, with a few 
men of strong heads and minim hearts, which 
latter class are not, however, self-deceived, 
he was led, being then feeble in health, to 
assent to their conclusions, seeing that be- 
tween minds like theirs and his giant intel- 
lect an impassable chasm existed ; in short, 
for peace sake he humored them, and for 
sympathy, as he used to say of Cromwell, 
spoke in the language but not in the sense of 
the canters.” 

A contemplative sadness is the apne 
tone of Coleridge’s mind during the period 
to which these recollections principally refer, 
viz., that of his retirement under the friendly 
roof of the Gillmans at Highgate. The con- 
sciousness, not without self-reproach, of his 
life having been, what some one has called 
it, “a prospectus,” runs like an undertone 
through most of the letters. Glimpses are 
given here and there of the satellites which, 
in greater or less number, are to be found 
revolving around him at every point of his 
career, and there are one or two reminis- 
cences and bon mots of the ever-welcome 
Charles Lamb. Gossip about such men— 
and a good deal of the book is of a gossip- 
ing character—has still sufficient interest, we 
should imagine, to command a sale for the 





avoid. Hence, we think, arises much of the 


book in this cheap form. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
A MIGRATORY ROSE. 

STRANGE as the heading of this paper may 
appear to the reader, the flower is neverthe- 
less an entity—a thing that exists, and may 
be handled ; a plant almost as regular as the 
swallow in its flittings to and fro; one that 
travels many miles annually; and, what is 
more, a fashionable one—resorting to the 
sea-side during the hottest season, to indulge 
in a swim among the cool billows of the 
Mediterranean. The name of this remarka- 
ble vegetable phenomenon is Anastatica 
hierochuntica among the botanists ; the Rose 
of Jericho with the unlearned. 

Very many superstitions are connected with 
this extraordinary plant in the minds of 
Bedouins and other Arab tribes. The an- 
cients attributed miraculous virtues to the 
Rose of Jericho. Dispensing with the no- 
tions of both, however, there remains to us 
quite a sufficient charm about this apparently 
insignificant shrub, which seldom attains six 
inches in height, to apologize for introducing 
the subject to our readers. 

To behold this little rose, it is not neces- 
sary to tell you “to go to Jericho; ” no such 
uncomplimentary journey is required. In 
the arid wastes of Egypt, by the borders of 
the Gaza desert, in Arabia’s wilderness of 
sands, on the roofs of houses and among 
rubbish in Syria, abundant specimens are to 
be met with. But, like many other things 
of insignificant exterior, few pause to look 
upon or handle this wayside shrub, which 
nevertheless carries with it a lesson and a 
moral. 

By the laws of germination, there are, we 
are told, these three things necessary for a 
plant—humidity, heat, and oxygenized air. 
The first of them is indispensable, inasmuch 
as without it the grain or seed would not 
swell, and without swelling, could not burst, 
its shell or skin; and heat, in union with 
water, brings various gases to young plants— 
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that succor, wanting which is indispensable to 
propagate vegetation? Now appears the 
most remarkable and most direct interposi 
tion of nature for her offspring—an i interposi- 
tion little short of miraculous, and, indeed, 
apparently so fabulous as to be unwor thy of 
record. But the fact has been established 
beyond doubt that, for its own purposes, this 
little plant performs annual journeys over a 
large extent of country, and into the ocean, 
whence, at a stated period, it, or rather its 
offspring, returns to the original haunts, 
takes root, thrives, and blossoms. 

In the height of spring, when nature casts 
her brilliant vesture, set with flowers and 
flowerets of a hundred varied hues, over the 
fertile valleys and hills of Syria and part of 
Palestine; when every breeze is laden with 
rich incense from orange groves or honey- 
suckle dells, then unheeded, amidst the rich 
profusion of vegetation, or isolated amid the 
desert sands, blossoms the tiny Rose of Jeri- 
cho. On house-tops where the sun’s fierce 
rays rend crevices—on dust-heaps, where 
half-starved wretched curs prowl and dig for 
food or a resting-place—where multitudes 
throng the streets, and where neither foot of 
man nor beast has ever left imprint on the 
broiling sand, there sprouts the wonderful 
Anastatica hierochuntica. When summer 
has fairly set in, and flowering shrubs have 
ceased to blossom—about the same season 
of the year that Mr. Bull and his family are 
meditating a month’s trip to the sea-side for 
fresh breezes and sea-bathing, when the whole 
house is turned topsy-turvy in the pleasurable 
excitement of packing for the month’s holi- 
day—the Rose of Jericho begins to show 
symptoms of a migratory disposition also. 
How astonished Mr. Brown would be if his 
gardener rushed in with the startling intelli- 
gence that some favorite rose-bush or other 
plant in the garden had evinced sudden signs 











| of restlessness, and, after a few preliminary 
efforts, had quietly taken itself off for the 


especially oxygen—which are necessary for | season ! 


its existence. 


| Hadji Ismail, the Bedouin camel-driver, 


With these facts before us, and a knowl- who witnesses this phenomenon annually, en- 


edge that rain seldom falls in most places , 


| countering scores of migratory Anastatica 


where the Rose of Jericho thrives, how are | hierochuntica, simply pauses to stroke his 


we to account for the extraordinary circum- 
stance of this plant being periodically abun- 
dant and flowering at precisely the same sea- 
son year after year, when, by the acknowl- 


prolific beard and fresh charge his pipe, while 
he pours into the eager ears of some un- 


| travelled novice legends about this wonderful 


rose—legends replete with fairy romance, in 


edged laws of germination, there has been| which almost invariably a certain unmention- 
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MIGRATORY ROSE. 


able gentleman comes in for a volley of in- 
vectives, as being the instigator of this mys- 
terious freak of nature. 

The first symptom the Rose of Jericho 
gives of an approaching tour is the shedding 
of all her leaves; the branches then collapse, 
apparently wither, and roll themselves firmly 
into the shape of a ball. Like the fairies 
that travelled in nut-shells, this plant en- 
sconces itself in its own framework of a con- 
venient shape, size, and weight for undertak- 
ing the necessary journey. Not long has the 
flower assumed this shape when strong land- 
breezes sweep over the land, blowing hot 
and fiercely towards the ocean. In their on- 
ward course, these land-winds uproot and 
carry With them the bulbs or framework of 
our rose; and, once uprooted, these are 
tossed and blown over many and many a 
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whirled up nto the air, and swept over the 
coast into the ocean. 

Soon after the little plant comes into con- 
tact with the water, it unpacks again, unfolds 
itself, expands its branches, ‘and expels its 
seeds from the seed-vessels. Then, I pre- 
sume the mother-plant finishes her career, or 
is stranded a wreck upon the sea-beach. 
However this may be, it seems evident that 
the seeds, after having been thoroughly sat- 
urated with water, are brought back by the 
waves, and cast high and dry upon the beach. 
When the westerly winds set in with violence 
from the sea they carry these seeds back 
with them, scattering them far and wide over 
the desert, and among inhabited lands; and 
so surely as the spring-time comes round will 
the desolate borders of the desert be enliv- 
ened by the tiny blossoms of the Rose of 





dreary mile of desert sand, till they are finally 


Jericho. 





TASTE. 


Wnuar then is taste but these internal powers 
Active, and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse? a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things disformed, or disarranged, or gross 
In species? This, nor gems nor stores of gold, 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow : 
But God alone, when first his active hand 
Imprints the secret bias of the soul. 
He, mighty parent! wise and just in all, 
Free as the vital breeze or light of heaven, 
Reveals the charms of nature. Ask the swain 
Who journies homeward from a summer day’s 
Long labor, why, forgetful of his toils 
And due repose, he loiters to behold 
The sunshine gleaming, as through amber 

clouds, 
O’er all the western sky; full soon, I ween, 
His rude expression and untutored airs, 
Beyond the power of language, will unfold 
The form of beauty smiling at his heart. 
How lovely! how commanding! But though 
heaven 

In every breast has sown these early seeds 
Of love and admiration, yet in vain, 
Without their culture’s kind, parevtal aid, 
Without enlivening suns, and genia: showers, 
And shelter from the blast, in vain we hope 
The tender plant should rear its blooming head, 
Or yield the harvest promised in its spring. 
Nor yet will every soil with equal stores 
Repay the tiller’s labor; or attend 


His will, obsequious, whether to produce 
The olive or the laurel.—Akenside. 


MUSIC. 
I pant for the music which is divine, 

My heart in its thirst is a dying flower, 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silvery shower : 
Like a herbless plain, for the gentle rain, 

I gasp, I faint, till they wake again. 


Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound, 
More, oh more,—I am thirsting yet, 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart, to stifle it ; 

The dissolving strain, through every vein, 
Passes into my heart and brain.—Shelley. 








THE SPREADING SPECK. 
On every human soul there lies 
A little dusky speck of sin, 
As small as a mote’s eye in size: 
But when that speck doth once begin 
To work, it swift and swift extends, 
Till the whole soul it comprehends, 
And all its powers overclouds 
With condemnation’s thunder-shrouds. 
Then fierce and far the fear-fires flash, 
And dire and dread the doom-bolts dash. 
Thus doth the sin-speck spread, in sight, 
O’er all the soul a baleful night,— 





A blotting night of horror deep, 
That knows no dawn and knows no sleep! 
| —W. R. Alger’s “ Poetry of the East.” 
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From Household Words. 
THE GALLEYS. 

Vinoca, in his most impudent, but most 
amusing Autobiography, in which he is as 
demonstrative of his vices as other men are 
of their virtues, describes with great unction 
the sensation that a long chain of prisoners 
bound for the galleys of Marseilles creates 
in the streets of a French town. “Come, 
Jeanette! come, Fanchette! here is the long- 
est chain we have seen for many a month,” is 
the cry from door and window, as the red- 
capped men tramp along, grinning, singing, 
and thinking of the file hidden in a snug box 
in the belt of their rois-rasi, at night to “ fid- 
dle” off their chain. 

But, terrible as the galleys even now are, 
I would invite my reader’s attention to a few 
facts, about those galleys of Louis the Four- 
teenth, in which he shut up the unhappy 
Protestants of the Cevennes. 

The galleys were long, shallow, flat, decked 
vessels, with two masts, seldom able to use 
their broad fan-sails except in gentle, blue 
summer weather; trusting rather to their 
broad wings of oars, except when out of 
sight of land and fearful of being surprised 
by sudden gusts that lash the Mediterranean 
to madness. They were fair-weather birds 
were those galleys, and, in a storm, were like 
so many butterflies caught in a gusty April 
shower. There were five slaves to every oar, 
and in all three hundred slaves. The top- 
sawyers, or upper end rowers, were generally 
shaven Turks, who were willingly granted 
the honor, since the place was the most 
laborious in the vessel, Honor would not be 
so much envied, if it were known with what 
labor it was burdened. To keep down these 
three hundred chained demons, each galley 
had a crew of one hundred and fifty men, 
including officers, soldiers, seamen, and ser- 
vants. Men who shouted orders, who reefed 
andclomb, who dragged out guns and fired 
from the rigging, and boys and varlets, who 
ran here and there with dishes and salvers, 
were unchained slaves. At the stern of each 





galley there was a covered chamber, rounded 
like a cradle, in which the captain lurked at 
night, or in foul weather, but in the day- 
time it was frequented by the officers and | 
chaplain, who repaired here to swear and 
quote their texts, while the subaltern officers 
had also their several lairs and haunts; while 





all the rest of the crew sweltered by day in| 
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the full glare and blaze of Neapolitan and 
Geonese suns, or the damp and moon hours 
of Corsican or Marseillese nights. There 
was, indeed, a sort of tent or awning sus. 
pended by a long cable slung from head to 
stern, that afforded some thin shelter, but 
only in bright, fair weather ; for in the least 
cap-full of wind or puff of storm it was 
taken down, being dangerous overweight for a 
boat like a barque; so that, after blood- 
sweats of passionate rowing, whether pursu- 
ing the English or flying from the Turk, the 
wretched slaves, of Morocco, often found 
their broad backs coated with snow, till they 
could reach the open arms of a friendly port. 

The slave’s yearly allowance for clothes 
was two coarse canvas shirts, and a little red 
serge jerkin, slit up on each side to the arm- 
holes, to give their brawny arms full play. 
The short loose sleeves did not reach to the 
elbow. Every three years they received a 
coarse frock, and for their shaved bullet-heads, 
a little red Phrygian cap, that the Revolution 
afterwards rendered so terrible. Sick or well, 
their only bed was a board a foot and a half 
broad; the sleeping places most dreaded 
were those nearest the officers of the galley, 
for if the vermin roused the slave, so that his 
chains rattled and awoke his neighbor, he 
was torn to pieces with the gashes of rope 
scourges. 

The fatigue of lifting the great oars of a 
galley, though pleasant to read of in the 
Odyssey, was extreme. The slave rose to 
draw his stroke; like those men we see strug- 
gling in a coal barge against the stormy tide 
of the Thames, and then they fell back with 
a bumping jerk that would have astonished 
an Oxford or Cambridge puller. In all sea- 
sons, hot or cold, the perspiration trickled 
down their harrassed limbs; and, when they 
began to grow faint and flag, one of the three 
comites (the comites were boatswains) ran 
down the gangboard which intersected the 
ship, to find out the rascal who did not keep 
touch and time with the rest. Weak or lazy, 
dying or worn out, they did not care— 


|he might be a sapless boy, he might be a 


decrepit old man—down came on his bare 
shoulders the large centurion’s rod; which 
was so long, generally, that the two or three 
flearest rowers also felt the blow, which left 
triple scars and red letters on every back on 
which it fell. To scowl, or swear, or groan, 
was only to draw down fresh sorrows, and 
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fresh blasphemies and threats. Renewed toil 
was the only received mark of submission. 

Reaching port brought no end to the 
slave’s labors, for rowing ceased only to 
bring fresh toil and grief. The comites 
prided themselves on dexterously casting 
anchor; and, while the cable ran out, their 
lash went faster as the prisoner’s arms moved 
quicker. 

To support these hardships, the slaves re- 
ceived every morning at eight o’clock a por- 
tion of good biscuit, and at ten, a porridge 
of hot-water soup, with some rancid oil, 
musty peas and beans floating at the top. 
When on duty they had handed round a 
pischione (two-thirds of a pint) of wine, 
morning and evening. When quiet at anchor 
in any Mediterranean port, all the slaves who 
had any money were allowed to have a jubi- 
lee, and to buy meat; and the Turk who 
commanded the oars, that is, who pulled at 
the end, and was not chained, was the agent 
to the meat market, and was also employed 
to watch it dressing in the cook’s room. 
When the cook was a sullen villain—villains 
not being rare cattle in the galleys—he would 
sometimes, in a brutal passion at the trouble 
or hindrance, break the poor men’s earthen 
stewpot, and throw it overboard to the fishes : 
while the poor fellows, chained by their 
ankles, fainting for want of food, were unable 
,to murmur or complain. 

The officer’s table, however, was all this 
time well furnished both for plenty and deli- 
cacy, the smell of the danties giving the 
slaves a more exquisite sense of their misery, 
by seeming to scoff and deride their poverty 
and hunger. Sometimes the galleys were 
lying in the ports of Morocco or Nice during 
the full swing and hubbub of the carnival. 
Then the prince or doge, with all his retinue, 
armed, comes on board, as Don Quixote 
boarded the galleys floating on a stream of 
music, with a rustle of perfumed feathers, 
and a fluttering of long flags; there was 
mirth, and song, and revel, while the slaves 
sat doubled-up upon their benches, ready to 
burst their chains, and cut every honorable 
throat, if they could or dared. They were 
hungry, wretched, hopeless. They had, in- 
deed, come to help in the ceremony; for, 
when the great man’s gilded feet touched the 
deck of their flying ship, the comites would 
give two shrill whistles:—the first was for 
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attention; on hearing the second, they gave 
a lamentable, piteous howl of welcome, which 
must have been most dolorous and terrible 
to hear. 


When the waves were rolling up in green ~ 


alps, snow-capped, and threatening—the gal- 
leys could not put to sea; and such slaves 
as had trades, took to working, planing, shoe- 
making, weaving, and painting ; such poor 
serfs as had none were taught to knit coarse 
stockings, the comites supplying them with 
yarn, and paying them for all they did half 
the usual price ; and that not in money, but 
in broken meat and watered wine. To be 
caught sending for wine from the shore, was 
to be turned up, and bastinadoed inconti- 
nently. The most touching sight of all in 
these wet, stormy, dark days, was to see the 
poor, low-browed boors, who knew no trade, 
and could not even read or knit, busying 
themselves, and trying to make themselves 
useful and acceptable, by cleaning their com- 
rades’ clothes, or freeing them from the tor- 
ments of parasitical life; for even the beggar 
has his courtiers. 

Such perpetual toil, imprisonment, and 
bad diet, was already breaking out in fever 
and sickness. For the sufferers there was a 
snug hospital in a close, noisome, dark corner 
of the galley’s hold, to which light and air 
came only in a Rembrandt sort of way, 
through a miserable scuttle, two feet square. 
At each end of this room was a fanlar, or 
scaffold, on which the sick were thrown, with- 
out beds or pallets. When the scaffold grew 
full, the slaves were laid out on the cables, 
sometimes as many as eighty at once, stench 
and pestilence ruling supreme, and torment- 
ing them in various ways. ‘The chaplains, 
who came into this den of death to confess 
the dying, wore a night-gown, to protect 
their clothes from the vermin. In this 
dreadful hole there was only three feet space 
between the scaffold and the ceiling. The 
confessor had to throw himself down on his 
stomach at the dying men’s sides, so as to 
listen to the groans of their confessions. 
The place was so horrible, that the sick pre- 
ferred to die straining at the oar, rather than 
sink into the stinking darkness. 

There was a surgeon kept to attend to 
these lazars of humanity, but how could he 
fight against such invitations and bribes to 





pestilence and death? There was also a sup- 
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ply of the best drugs furnished by the French 
Government ; but the surgeon generally con- 
sidered these as mere perquisites. 

Every one preyed on these poor wretches. 
For instance: —during sickness, the king 
ordered every man in the dark hold to have 
a pound of fresh bread, a pound of fresh meat, 
and two ounces of rice, every day; but the 
steward stole the allowances, and let the 
slaves die unheeded, generally contriving to 
make a fortune in about six campaigns. 
Seventy sick men would be fed on twenty 
pounds of bad, cheap meat, soaked in hot 
water. At these frauds the surgeon and 
steward connived. Sometimes a simple- 
minded, warm-hearted chaplain would aston- 
ish the silk-coated minister of marine at 
Versailles by the narrative of these horrors, 
and obtain a promise of redress, forgotten 
as soon as made. 

There were in the galleys five sorts of 
persons,—seamen, Turks, deserters, crimi- 
nals, and Protestants. The Turks were 
brought as stout-limbed gladiator-men, to 
manage the stroke-oars, and were called 
Vogueavants. ‘They had the same allow- 
ance as the soldiers, and were ranked with 
the upper slaves, who pulled in the Bane du 
quarta, or the Camille and les Espaliers. 
They were generally very stout men, who 
wore no chains, but had a ring round the 
ankles. ‘They were servants to the officers, 
and were eminently honest and trusty. When 
they arrived at any port, they had liberty to 
trade, so that some of them were worth three 
or four hundred pounds, which, to the shame 
of Christians, they generally sent home to 
their wives and families. They were very 
kind and charitable to each other; and very 
strict in their religious observances : natural 
enough ; for exiles keep religious by the 
pressure around them of a repugnant faith, 
These Turkish rowers, especially at the Ram- 
adan fast, the first moon of the year, never 
ate or drank from sunrise to sun down, in 
spite of all the toil and labor at the oars 
which they pulled, looking faint and hollow- 
eyed as ghosts. If a Turk were imprisoned, 
his companions always interceded, in a tur- 
baned mob, with the captain for him. If one 
was sick, the rest clubbed to buy him meat, 
or purchase him drugs, or tonics. In short, 
as an eye-witness says, the Christians in the 
galleys seemed to turn Turks, and the Turks 
to turn Christians. They were very obdurate 
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against any chaplain who tried to convert 
them, declaring they would rather turn dogs 
than be of a religion that was so cruel as to 
suffer so many crimes. 

These Turk&, during mass, were put into 
the caique or long boat, where they smoked, 
talked, and scoffed; safe from the last of the 
comites. In spite, however, of their being 
so well treated, they sighed for liberty; the 
very name of a galley being terrible to them, 
They generally remained slaves for life, un- 
less when they grew very old and unservice- 
able, they meet with friends who would buy 
them off. 

Fops in the Palais Royal used to tell sto- 
ries of men who, when released, would not 
quit the galleys; we now may judge how far 
these stories were probable. 

The franconiers, or deserters, were gener- 
ally poor peasants who had committed the 
unpardonable offence of buying salt in some 
illegal district, such as Burgundy or Doubs, 
where it is cheap. At this time (Louis Four- 
teenth’s) four pounds of salt cost three shil- 
lings and sixpence; so that some poor fami- 
lies could not often eat their soup for a whole 
week together for want of this precious con- 
diment. If discovered buying it in a cheap 
district, they were instantly sent to the gal- 
leys. It was a cruel sight to see a wife and 
children watching a poor rustic being bound 
with chains for the humble offence of buyingg 
salt in a distant country contrary to some 
miserable custom law. The franconier’s term 
of imprisonment was generally only for five, 
six, or eight years, but the misfortune was, 
that if strong or robust at the oar, and a 
useful workmen, he was never released. 

The mere deserters, though generally brave 
young countrymen, driven to despair by a 
cruel conscription for unrighteous and foolish 
wars, were a lower class than even the fan- 
coniers. At one time they used to cut off 
their ears and noses; but, because this led to 
noisome diseases that made them the dread 
of the crew, they continued the practice of 
merely slitting them. Many of these patri- 
ots were men of education and birth. A still 
more degraded class were the criminals, fel- 
ons, sharpers, orhignwaymen. These wretches 
soon took courage, striking up friendship with 
old friends in chains, telling over their 
rogueries and boasting of theircrimes. They 
generally grew more desperate, hcpeless, and 
wicked, the greatest villain passing among 
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them for the greatest hero. If a stranger 
came on board, gaping and timid, hey presto! 
away went his handkerchief and snuff-box— 
pinch from hand to hand, all down the 
benches. ‘The rogues forged ‘titles, engraved 
false seals, counterfeited handwriting, which 
they sold to knavish friends who came to see 
them.-: 

When they were released they returned to 
the world twenty times worse than they went 
in. When they were attending the minister, 
they poured out oaths and blasphemies that 
set the chaplain’s hair on end. Sometimes 
they would show the blue stain that the ropes 
had left round their thievish necks, boasting 
that still they were no cowards ; but that on 
their reprieve, had robbed the first person 
they met, and that now, not being known to 
the judge, they had only been sent to the 
galleys, where they rejoiced they had bread 
and good company. Even in the galleys 
they committed the most horrible of crimes. 

The slaves were sometimes, when old, quiet, 
and, highly favored, allowed to keep shops 
about the port, and work, sell, and even walk 
in the town upon giving a penny to the Turk 
with whom each of them was coupled, and 
eightpence to the pertuisane or partisan lead- 
er who guarded them. They were also al- 
lowed to receive letters and money from their 
friends—only if they were criminals, but not 
if they were Protestants. 

The galleys were much used in Mediterra- 
nean sea-fights, to guard the level line of 
ooasts, rock, or sandbank; to convoy mer- 
chant-ships when they were in danger of be- 
ing set on by the Duke of Savoy’s brigantines. 
They were used with their long stern-chasers, 
or howitzer guns, to sink the flaming fire- 
ships, and to tow along disabled men-of-war. 
They would also attack a becalmed ship, work- 
ing at her fore and aft, to avoid her sweep- 
ing broadside, and occasionally overpowering 
her with a howitzer shot between wind and 
water. A ship, however, needed but a little 
breeze to crush five or six galleys. These 
sea-hornets carried five eight-pounders on the 
fore-deck; and a coursier, which took a six- 
and-thirty pound ball. There were twenty- 
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four galleys at Marseilles, and six at sea, 
Each vessel had six small rooms under deck 
namely, the savon, the sandclat, the campaign, 
the paillot, the tavern, and the fore-room. 

When a Protestant slave refused to kneel 
at the elevation of the mass, he was sen- 
tenced to be bastinadoed on the coursier gun. 
The chains were first taken off, he was then 
stripped naked by four Turks, and stretched 
onagun. A Moor then beat the wretch with 
a tough cudgel or a knotty rope’s end dipped 
in brine. Vinegar and salt were then thrown 
on his wounds, and he was dragged into the 
hospital, seldom reviling, but piously calling 
on God for help. 

When a prisoner was a Saint, or obnoxious 
in any way to the comites or officers, either 
because he did or did not complain, they 
placed him next some ribald thief, who would 
annoy and taunt‘him, or chained him near the 
pump, or invented work for him. Then they 
would make him serve round water to all the 
benches, or beat him for concealing letters, or 
lashed him for leaving open, unchained, or for 
breaking a water-barrel. Then they would 
set him to carry cordage, or clean iron balus- 
trades; or would keep him without food till 
noon, and cut it small, to prevent his selling 
it. Monsieur le Fevre,.a French advocate, 
eighteen years in the galleys for being a Prot- 
estant, says, “ There were, some who, to make 
themselves sport, beat me continually; but 
chiefly our captain’s steward, who called it 
painting of Calvin’s back with cudgels, and 
then asked, scoffingly, whether Calvin gave 
strength to work after having been laden with 
so many blows ; and when he had a mind to 
begin again, he asked if they would not give 
Calvin his commons, and it was his delight to 
see me cast down daily with blows and fatigue. 
The wheedling officers that would please him, 
made use of that means, as if they tickled 
him, to make him laugh. When they saw me 
lift up my eyes to heaven, he said, God does 
not hear the Calvanists, they must suffer their 
due until they either die or change.” 

This is what the Jesuit Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes led to. This is what the 
Grand Monseigneur tolerated. 








From The Economist, 5 June. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TRADE 
WITH CHINA. 


LorD ELGIN’s proceedings in China must 
be of the first interest to the English mercan- 
rile world. Those who remember the san- 
guine expectations formed concerning the 
development of the Chinese trade, first when 
the trade with China was thrown open in 
1833, next after Sir Henry Pottinger’s treaty 
in 1842 when the right of free communica- 
tion between our consuls and the officials of 
the Chinese ports was asked and guaranteed, 
will best understand how miserably the hopes 
of the English nation have in this respect 
been disappointed. In 1834 our exports to 
China (including Hong-Kong) were valued at 
£842,000, and in 1836 at £1,326,000. In 
1857 they had only reached £2,458,000, nor 
can even the increase so indicated be fairly 
recognized as permanent and secure, for when 
we come to examine the exportations in pre- 
vious years we find a record of constant 
fluctuation from £1,526,180 in the year 1843, 
which immediately followed the conclusion of 
the treaty, to £1,277,944 in 1855; the four 
years 1844, 1845, 1851, and 1852, being the 
only years between these dates in which the 
amount of our exports thither passed or even 
approached £2,000,000. It is abundantly 
clear, therefore, that either we had no grounds 
whatever for the magnificent anticipations 
which were formed of the development of the 
Chinese trade, or that some unforeseen cir- 
cumstances have intervened to disappoint 
those expectations up to the present time. 
That the anticipations themselves were not 
entirely beside the mark is, we think, obvious, 
when we consider that China contains a popu- 
lation of from three to four hundred millions 
of the most industrious and, in their peculiar 
way, the most artificially civilized people in 
the world ;—a people not indolent, inert, and 
naturally dull, like many of the populations 
of Hindostan,—not savage and careless of 
luxury, like the more warlike mountain 
tribes of India,—but a people eager to avail 
themselves of every saving in expenditure 
which the superior skill of other nations has 
rendered possible, and acutely sensible of the 
increased comfort and luxury, though appar- 
ently not so of the scientific progress, which 
foreign civilizations have opened to their view. 
A remarkable letter from the Times corres- 
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pondent at Shanghai * written last autumn 
strongly confirms by facts and observations 
the truth of this assertion. “ Depend upon 
it,” he says, “ that a Chinaman is of all human 
creatures the most shrewd in matters of 
economy; provide him with a cheaper and 
better thing than he can make at home and 
he will try it. Of course you must give him 
what he wants. . . At this moment 
narrow thick calicoes, which one of the Hong. 
Kong houses had the wit to order from Eng- 
land, are selling at very remunerative prices, 
There is also some trade doing in cotton 
brocades, made in imitation of the Chinese 
silk brocades, of the same flowered pattern 
and dyed to the same colors. .. . . They do 
not like your flimsy cottons. I have seen 
them take them between their fists and rub 
the dressing out. At Ningpo the Chinese 
can buy the best grey shirting at 5d a yard, 
and they yet prefer to pay 6d a yard for 
home-made cotton cloth not quite half the 
width. But this is not because they are in- 
sensible to the superior fineness of the Eng- 
lish texture ; it is because they cannot afford 
to buy the British material. The home-made 
cloth is of twice the substance, and will last 
the Chinaman at least two years. The 
British calico washed in Chinese fashion by 
beating between stones, would wear out in six 
weeks,” 

Now here we have, without doubt, a true: 
clue to the disappointment of English mer- 
cantile hopes. The English have not sent 
what the Chinese wanted, either in quality or 
price; and, moreover, they have had no 
adequate means of ascertaining what it really 
was which the Chinese did want,—shut out 
as they have been entirely from the interior 
of the country, and exposed to all kinds of 
difficulties in the mere attempt to get their 
goods through the custom-houses of the 
various ports. Now it is for these latter evils 
that we have now every reason to hope that 
Lord Elgin’s mission may find aremedy. He 
has intimated in his answer to the address of 
the merchants of Shanghai, that he has made 
it his rule never to prefer a demand that he 
did not believe to be both moderate and just, 
and from a demand so preferred never to 
recede. And again he has told them that 
one of the demands which he is determined 
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* Times of December 28th, 1857. 
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to prefer to the Court of Pekin insists on 
“the removal of the barriers which prevent 
free access to the interior of the country.” 
Notwithstanding the uncertain tone towards 
the English Ambassador which seems to be 
at present assumed by the Court, and the dis- 
position there manifested to shirk all direct 
communication with the British Envoy, we 
have well-grounded hopes that he will succeed. 
It is so obvious that the Emperor of China 
and his officers are really indifferent to the 
calamity which has befallen them at Canton, 
and quite indisposed to make the effort requi- 
site for resistance, that if Lord ‘Elgin is but 
firm, there seems to be small doubt of his 
success. 

Assuming, then, that success to be gained, 
we conceive that it must depend on the 
energy and enterprise of our English mer- 
chants to use with advantage the permission, 
that will be thus accorded them, to supply 
with their goods the markets of this vast 
empire. Why is it that Shanghai has gained 
so rapidly on Canton and the other ports 
open to British merchandise within the last 
few years? That the fact is indisputable will 
be sufficiently proved by observing that in 
1856, for example, taking of course no ac- 
count of Indian rice and cotton,—the exports 
of British produce to Canton were £604,083, 
while those to Shanghai were £1,679,581 ; 
and we must further modify our estimate of 
these returns by remembering that while the 
Canton returns include the exports to Amoy 
and Foochow which are transhipped at Can- 
ton, the Shanghai returns include only its own 
proper imports. Now why is this? Appar- 
ently for two reasons. First, because the 
English consul at Shanghai has, by universal 
testimony, had much freer and more direct 
access to the Chinese superintendents of trade 
at Shanghai than any other consul has been 
able to attain at any other port. His repre- 
sentations have not only been listened to and 
well weighed in cases of individual concern, 
but his views of general trade policy have 
been freely accepted and often acted on in the 
most liberal and enlightened spirit. Of the 
vastly superior position of Shanghai as com- 
pared with the other British ports, in this 
respect, we have the most express evidence. 
At Canton the case is reversed, and the Eng- 
lish consul has never been able to come in 
direct contact with the authorities at all. In 
every respect he has been thwarted by the 
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Chinese authorities. At other places again, 
like Foo-chow-foo, the system has been less 
stringent than at’ Canton and less liberal than 
at Shanghai, and the results to English trade 
have also been intermediate. 

But there has been another reason why 
Shanghai has prospered beyond all the other 
British ports of China. “ All our ports ex- 
cept Shanghai are separated from the inland 
waters of China by a chain of mountains. 
Inside those mountains lies the vast bulk of 
the empire of China, outside lie our trading 
ports.” Again, the Yang-tse-kiang, which 
flows out just at Shanghai, affords an easy 
route by which the goods consigned to that 
port may reach the interior of the country, 
and the system of innumerable canals which 
intersect it. In spite of all the obstacles 
thrown in the way of our access to the inter 
rior, and the manifold difficulties therefore 
presented to the English merchant in judging 
of the class of goods most likely to find a 
good market in China,—it is asserted, appa- 
rently on good evidence, that English mer- 
chandise does even now find its way up this 
great artery of the Empire. It is even said 
that the distant province of Sz’chuen, the 
most distant from the sea of any province of 
China through which this great river flows 
and almost bordering on the snows of Thibet, 
takes one-half of the long ells and shirtings 
landed at Canton by our ships. The climate 
is subject to extremes, and exactly suited to 
our woollen and other manufactures, 

It seems clear then that, could we get free 
access to the interior of China, it would de- 
pend only on our own enterprise an‘ ability 
whether we should or should not succeed in 
realizing the sanguine expectations of 1843. 
There is reason enough why those expecta- 
tions have hitherto been disappointed. It is 
clear that the English merchants at Chinese 
ports have hitherto found the tea, silk, and 
opium trade so far more profitable and far 
less troublesome than the attempt to intro- 
duce British goods into the heart of the Em- 
pire under the many heavy and almost insur- 
mountable difficulties of prohibitive customs- 
duties, and general Chinese ignorance and 
therefore apathy, as to the capabilities of our 
manufactures, that they have never attempted 
to drive more than a very trifling trade in 
British goods. But there is now no reason 
why, in case of the success of Lord Elgin’s 
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gradually but completely changed. Even|kind of impression that the policy of their 
now we find Chinese markets well supplied | predecessors,—the policy insisted on by the 
with English goods wherever the extremely | country,—has not been cordially accepted by 
arbitrary rules of the various custom-houses | the present Cabinet as a thing to be worked 
permit. “The port of Shanghai,” it has been | out rather than reconsidered. It is, perhaps, 
said by good authority, “is only open to trade the greatest evil of frequent changes of Gov- 
so far as the inner cordon of custom-houses | ernment, that the new Government are fre- 
are favorable and allow ingress to our goods.” | quently bound to carry out a policy which, at 
Were this cordon once dissolved, and were | the time, they did not approve, but which yet 
our merchants to study, and adapt themselves | they have no authority or right to reverse, 
to the wants of the Chinese, there is no rea-' Where party-feeling has so influenced them 
son why the 300 millions of blue cotton! as to induce a violent declaration against a 
trousers in which, as we are told, the Celes-| ruler so little identified with the Opposition 
tial Empire dresses, should not be provided! as Lord Canning, we have some reason to 
by English manufacturers as well as many | fear that it will influence them still more in 
other of the more delicate fabrics in which} dealing with the Plenipotentiary appointed to 
the Chinese delight. Unless the sellers study | conduct a quarrel which, as a party, they 
the tastes of the buyers, the buyers will con-| formerly condemned. Yet to thwart Lord 
tinue to provide themselves. Elgin now, would be contrary not only to all 

In conclusion, we must express our anxiety | just policy, but to all good faith with the coun- 
to learn that the Government have not been| try at large. We trust that the Government 
attempting to cripple Lord Elgin, as they | will be anxiously watched in this matter, and 
have recently crippled Lord Canning. Mr. | measures taken to prevent any unfair attempt 
Disraeli’s reply to Mr. Kinglake’s question on | to embarrass Lord Elgin in the exercise of 
Thursday night conveys no cause for vehe-| the discretion that has been wisely committed 
ment suspicion, but at the same time leaves a| to him. 








Fosstz Footprints or Gigantic Birps|country I have yet visited. It is the extreme 
mv Amertca.—The following remarks of Dr. | good-nature, the carelessness and indulgence of 
Deane will convey an idea of the colossal pro- | the land owners themselves, combined with the 
portions of some of these imprints :—“TI have | foolish notions of monkish liberality about alms- 
in my possession consecutive impressions of a! giving, that have perverted the ideas of right 
tridactylous foot which measures eighteen inches | and wrong amongst the suffering poor. They 
in length, by fourteen in breadth, between the | steal with a perfectly easy conscience : people 
extremities of the laternal toes. Each step will | have come to think that there is little harm in 
hold half a gallon of water, and the stride is|the theft of a bunch or two of grapes, and in 
four feet. The original bird must have been | picking up a stick or two, from the mere fact 
four or five times larger than the African ostrich, | that every door, gate, or wicket stands invitingly 
and, on this basis, could not have weighed less | open, and that nobody seems to care whether 
than 600 pounds. Every step the creature took | man or beast step in and take away what first 
sank deep into the stratum, and the substrata | comes to hand or mouth. The Italians have 
bent beneath the enormous load. If an ox | learned from a bountiful soil to be lavish of their 
walked over stiffened clay he would not sink so|own. The scourge of a few years’ scarcity has 
deeply as did this mighty bird.—Mantell’s Won-| done immense good, inasmuch as it has taught 
ders of Geology. Vol. 2. the proprietor that it is neither for his own nor 
for the public benefit that the fruits of the earth 

Prepmontese Honesty.—The Italian of the | should be wasted, or spoiled by being gathered 
lower ranks, especially in Piedmont, is not na-| unripe. Let us hope that the hard-won lesson 
turally addicted to thieving; on the contrary I | may not be lost during the new years of plent, 
will venture to say that honesty is more common | that seem now forthcoming.—Gallenga’s Pied- 
here amongst the neediest people than in any ' mont. 
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MY LADY 


From Household Words. 
MY LADY LUDLOW. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

I aM an old women now, and things are 
very different to what they were in my youth. 
Then we who travelled, travelled in coaches, 
carrying six inside, and making a two days’ 
journey out of what people now go over ina 
couple of hours with a whizz and a flash, and 
a screaming whistle, enough to deafen one. 
Then letters came in but three times a week ; 
indeed, in some places in Scotland where I 
have stayed when I was a girl, the post came 
in but once a month ;—but letters were let- 
ters then; and we made great prizes of them, 
and read them and studied them like books. 
Now the post comes rattling in twice a day, 
‘bringing short jerky notes, some without be- 
ginning or end, but just a little sharp sen- 
tence, which well-bred folk would think too 
abrupt to be spoken. Well, well! they may 
all be improvements,—I dare say they are; 
but you will never meet with a Lady Ludlow 
in these days. 

I will try and tell you about her. It is no 
story; it has neither beginning, middle, nor 
end. ‘ 

My father was a poor clergyman with a 
large family. My mother was always said 
to have good blood in her veins; and when 
she wanted to maintain her position with the 
people she was thrown among,—principally 
rich democratic manufacturers, all for liberty 
and the French Revolution,—she would put 
on a pair of ruffles, trimmed with real old 
English point, very much darned to be sure, 
—but which could not be bought new for love 
or money, as the art of making it was lost 
years before. These ruffles showed, as she 
said, that her ancestors had been Somebodies, 
when the grandfathers of the rich folk, who 
now looked down upon her, had been Nobod- 
ies,—if, indeed, they had any grandfathers at 
all. I don’t know whether any one out of our 
own family ever noticed these ruffles,—but 
we were all taught as children to feel rather 
proud when my mother put them on, and to 
hold up our heads as became the descendants 
of the lady who had first possessed the lace. 
Not but what my dear father often told us that 
pride was a great sin ; we were never allowed 
to be proud of any thing but my mother’s’ 
ruffles; and she was so innocently happy 
when she put them on,—often, poor dear 
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—that I still think, even after all my experi- 
ence of life, they were a blessing to the fam- 
ily. You will think that I am wandering 
away from my Lady Ludlow. Not at all. 
The lady who had owned the lace, Ursula 
Hanbury, was a common ancestress of both 
my mother and my Lady Ludlow. And so it 
fell out, that when my poor father died, and 
my mother was sorely pressed to know what 
to do with her nine children, and looked far 
and wide for signs of willingness to help, 
Lady Ludlow sent her a letter, proffering aid 
and assistance. I see that letter now; a 
large sheet of thick, yellow paper, with a 
straight broad margin left on the left-hand 
side of the delicate Italian writing,—writing 
which contained far more in the same space 
of paper than all the sloping, or masculine 
hand-writings of the present day. It’ was 
sealed with a coat of arms,—a lozenge,—for 
Lady Ludlow wasa widow. My mother made 
us notice the motto, “ Foy et Loy,” and told 
us where to look for the quaterings of the 
Hanbury arms before she opened the letter. 
Indeed, I think she was rather afraid of what 
the contents might be; for, as I have said, in 
her anxious love for her fatherless children, 
she had written to many people upon whom, 
to tell truly, she had but little claim; and 
their cold, hard answers had many a time 
made her cry, when she thought none of us 
were looking. I do not even know if she 
had ever seen Lady Ludlow; all I knew of 
her was that she was a very grand lady, whose 
grandmother had been half-sister to my moth- 
er’s great-grandmother ; but of her character 
and circumstances I had heard nothing, and I 
doubt if my mother was acquainted with them. 

I looked over my mother’s shoulder to read 
the letter; it began “ Dear cousin Margaret 
Dawson,” and I think I felt hopeful from the 
moment I saw those words. She went on to 
say,—stay, I think I can remember the very 
words : 

“DeaR Cousin MarGaret Dawson,—I 
have been much grieved to hear of the loss 
you have sustained in the death of so good a 
husband, and so excellent a clergyman as I 
have always heard that my late consin Rich- 
ard was esteemed to be.” 

“ There,” said my mother, laying her finger 
on the passage, “ read that aloud to the little 
ones, Let them hear how their father’s good 
report travelled far and wide, and how well 





creature, to a very worn and threadbare gown, 


he is spoken of by one whom he never saw. 
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Cousin Richard, how prettily her ladyship 
writes! Go on, Margaret!” She wiped her 
eyes as she spoke; and laid her finger on 
her lips, to still my little sister, Cecily, who, 
not understanding any thing about the im- 
portant letter, was beginning to talk and make 
@ noise. 


“You say you are left with nine children. 
{ too should have had nine, if mine had all 
lived. I have none left but Rudolph, the 
resent Lord Ludlow. He is. married, and 
ives, for the most part,in London. But I 
entertain six young gentlewomen at my house 
at Connington, who are to me as daughters— 
save that, perhaps, I restrict them in certain 
indulgences in dress and diet that might be 
befitting in young ladies of a higher rank, 
and of more probable wealth. These young 
persons —all of condition, though not of 
means—are my constant companions, and I 
strive to do my duty as a Christian lady to- 
wards them. One of these young gentle- 
women died (at her own home, whither she 


_» had gone upon a visit) last May. Will you 


do me the favor to allow your eldest daugh- 
ter'to supply her place in my household? She 
is, as I make out, about sixteen years of age. 
She will find companions here who are but a 
little older than herself. I dress my young 
friends myself, and make each of them a 
small allowance for pocket-money. They 
have but few opportunities for matrimony, as 
Connington is far removed from’ any town. 
The clergyman is a deaf old widower; my 
agent is married ; and as for the neighboring 
farmers, they are, of course, below the notice 
of the young gentlewomen under my protec- 
’ tion, Still, if any young woman wishes to 
marry, and has conducted herself to my satis- 
faction, I give her a wedding dinner, her 
clothes, and her house-linen. And such as 
remain with me to my death, will find a small 
competency provided for them in my will. I 
reserve to myself the option of paying their 
travelling expenses,—disliking gadding wo- 
men, on the one hand; on the other, not 
wishing by too long absence from the family 
home to weaken natural ties. 

“If my proposal pleases you and your 
daughter—or rather, if it pleases you, for I 
trust your daughter has been too well brought 
up to have a will in opposition to yours—let 
me know, dear cousin Margaret Dawson, and 
I will make arrangements for meeting the 
young gentlewoman at Cavistock, which is 
the nearest point to which the coach will 
bring her.” 

My mother dropped the letter, and sate 
‘silent. 


“I shall not know what to do without you, 
Margaret.” 
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A moment before, like a young untried girl 
as I was, I had been pleased at the notion of 
seeing a new place, and leading a new life, 
But now,—my mother’s look of sorrow, and 
the children’s cry of remonstrance : “ Mother! 
I won’t go,” I said. 

“Nay! but you had better,” replied she, 
shaking her head. “ Lady Ludlow has much 
power. She can help your brothers. It will 
not do to slight her offer.” 

So we accepted it, after much consultation, 
we were rewarded,—or so we thought,—for, 
afterwards, when I came to know Lady Lud- 
low, I saw that she would have done her 
duty by us, as helpless relations, however we 
might have rejected her kindness,—by a 
presentation to Christ’s Hospital for one of 
my brothers. 

And this was how I came to know my 
Lady Ludlow. 

I remember well the afternoon of my arrival 
at Hanbury Court. Her ladyship had sent 
to meet me at the nearest post-town at which 
the mail coach stopped. There was an old 
groom inquiring for me, the ostler said, if my 
name was Dawson—from Hanbury Court, he 
believed. I felt it rather- formidable; and 
first began to understand what was meant by 
going among strangers, when I lost sight of 
the guard to whom my mother had intrusted 
me. I wag perched up in a high gig with a 
hood to it, such as in those days was called a 
chair, and my companion was driving deliber- 
ately through the most pastoral country I 
had ever yet seen. By-and-by we ascended 
a long hill, and the man got out and walked 
at the horse’s head. I should have liked to 
walk, too, very much indeed ; but I did not 
know how far I might do it; and, in fact, I 
dared not speak to ask to be helped down the 
deep steps of the gig. We were at last at 
the top,—on a long, breezy, sweeping, unen- 
closed piece of ground, called, as I afterwards 
learnt,a Chace. The groom stopped, breathed, 
patted his horse, and then mounted again to’ 
my side. 

“ Are we near Hanbury Court ? ” I asked. 

“Near! Why, Miss! we've a matter of 
ten mile yet to go.” 

Once launched into conversation, we went 
on pretty glibly. I fancy he had been afraid 
of beginning to speak to me, just as I was to 
him ; but he got over his shyness with me 
sooner than I did mine with him. I let him 
choose the subjects of conversation, although 
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very often I could not understand the points 
of interest in them; for instance, he talked 
for more than a quarter of an hour of a fa- 
mous race which a certain dog-fox had given 
him, above thirty years before; and spoke of 
all the covers and turns just as if I knew them 
as well as he did; and all the time I was 
wondering what kind of an animal a dog-fox 
might be. 

After we left the Chace, the road grew 
worse. No one in these days, who has not 
seen the bye-roads of fifty years ago, can im- 
agine what they were. We had to quarter, 
as Randal called it, nearly all the way along 
the deep-rutted, miry lanes; and the tremen- 
dous jolts I occasionally met with made my 
seat in the gig so unsteady, that I could not 
look about me at all, I was so much occupied 
in holding on, The road was too muddy for 
me to walk without dirtying myself more 
than I liked to do, just before my first sight 
of my Lady Ludlow. But by-and-by, when 
we came to the fields in which the lane ended, 
Ibegged Randal to help me down, as I saw 
that I could pick say steps among the pasture 
grass without making myself unfit to be seen ; 
and Randal, out of pity for his steaming 
horse, wearied with the hard struggle through 


the mud, thanked me kindly, and helped me 
down with a springing jump. 

The pastures fell gradually down to the 
lower land, shut in on either side by rows of 
high elms, as if there had been a wide grand 


avenue here in former times. Down the 
grassy gorge we went, seeing the sun-set sky 
at the end of the shadowed descent. Sud- 
denly we came to a long flight of steps. 

“If you'll run down there, Miss, I'll go 


round and meet you, and then you'd better | 


mount again, for my lady will like to see you 
drive up to the house.” 

“Are we near the house?” said I sud- 
denly checked by the idea. 

“Down there, Miss!” replied he, pointing 


with his whip to certain stacks of twisted 


chimneys rising out of a group of trees, in 
deep shadow against the crimson light, and 
which lay just beyond a great square lawn at 
the base of the steep slope of a hundred 
yards, on the edge of which we stood. 

Iwent down the steps quietly enough. I 
met Randal and the gig at the bottom; and, 
falling into a side road to the left, we drove 
sedately round, through the gateway, and 
into the great court in front of the house, 
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The road by which we had come lay.zight 
at the back. 

Hanbury Court, is a mat pekdaick homes 
at least, it is cased in part with red. brick. 
and the gate-house, and walls about the place 
are of brick,—with stone facings at every; 
corner, and door, and window, such as you 
see at Hampton Court. Atthe back are the 
gables, and arched doorways, and stone mul- 
lions, which show (so Lady Ludlow used. to 
tell us) that it was once a priory. There was 
a prior’s parlor, I know; only we called it 
Mrs. Medlicott’s room ; and there was a tithe 
barn as big as a church, and rows of fish- 
ponds, all got ready for the monks’ fasting- 
days in old time. But all this I did not see 
till afterwards. I hardly noticed, this. first 
night, the great Virginian Creeper (said to 
have been the first planted in England by one 
of my lady’s ancestor's) that half-covered the 
front of the house. As I had been unwilling 
to leave the guard of the coach, so did I now 
feel unwilling to leave Randal, a known friend 
of three hours. But there was no help for 
it; in 1 must go; past the grand-looking old 
gentleman holding the door open for me, on 
into the great hall on the right hand, into 
which the sun’s last rays were sending in 
glorious red light,—the gentleman was. now 
walking before me,—up a step on to the dais, 
as I afterwards learnt that it was: called,— 
then again to the left, through a series of 
sitting-rooms, opening one out of another, 
and all of them looking into a stately garden, 
glowing, even in the twilight, with the bloom 
| of flowers, We went up four steps out of. the 
| last of these rooms, and then my guide lifted 
up a heavy silk curtain, and I was in the pres= 
ence of my Lady Ludlow. 

She was very small of stature, and very 
upright. She wore a great lace cap, nearly 
half her own height, I should think, that 
went round her head (caps which tied under 
the chin, and which we called mobs, came in 
later, and my lady held them. in great con- 
‘tempt, saying people might as well come 
down jn their nightcaps). In front of my 
lady’s cap was a great bow of white satin 
ribbon ; and a broad band of the same ribbon, 
‘was tied tight round her head, and served to 
‘keep thecap straight. She had a fine Indian 
muslin shawl folded over her shoulders and 
across her chest, and an apron of the sames 
a black silk mode gown, made with short 





Sleeves and ruffles, and with the tail thereof’ - 
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pulled through the pocket-hole, so as to 
shorten it to a useful length; beneath it she 
wore, as I could plainly see, a quilted lavender 
satin petticoat. Her hair was snowy white, 
but I hardly saw it, it was so covered with 
her cap; her skin, even at her age, was 
waxen in texture and tint, her eyes were 
large and dark blue, and must have been her 
great beauty when she was young, for there 
was nothing particular, as far as I can re- 
member, either in mouth or nose. She had 
a great gold-headed stick by her chair; but I 
think it was more as a mark of state and 
dignity than for use; for she had as light 
and brisk a step when she chose as any girl 
of fifteen, and, in her private early walk of 
meditation in the mornings, would go as 
swiftly from garden alley to garden alley as 
_ any one of us. 

She was standing up when I went in. I 
dropped my curtesy at the door, which my 
mother had always taught me as a part of 
good manners, and went up instinctively to 
my lady. She did not put out her hand, but 
raised herself a little on tiptoe, and kissed me 
on both cheeks. 

“ You are cold, my child. You shall have 
a dish of tea with me.” She rang a little 
hand-bell on the table by her, and her wait- 
ing-maid came in from a small’ ante-room ; 
and, as if all had been prepared, and was 
waiting my arrival, brought with her a small 
china-service with tea ready made, and a plate 
of delicately cut bread and butter, every 
morsel of which I could have eaten, and been 
none the better for it, so hungry was _F after 
my long ride. The waiting-maid took off my 
cloak, and I sat down, sorely alarmed at the 
silence, the hushed foot-falls of the subdued 
maiden over the thick carpet, and the soft 
voice and clear pronuneiation of my Lady 
Ludlow. My teaspoon fell against my cup 
with a sharp noise, that seemed so out of 
place and season that I blushed deeply. My 
lady caught my’ eye with hers,—both keen 
and sweet were those dark blue eyes of her 
ladyship’s : 

“Your hands are very cold, my dear; take 
off those gloves (I wore thick serviceable doe- 
skin,and had been too shy to take them off 
unbidden), and let me try and warm them— 
the evenings are very chilly.” And she held 
my great red hands in hers,—soft, warm, 
‘white, ring-laden. Looking at last a little 
‘Wistfully into my face, she said—* Poor child! 
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And you're: the eldest of nine! I had a 
daughter who would have been just your 
age; but I cannot fancy her the eldest of 
nine.” Then came a pause of silence; and 
then she rang her bell, and desired her 
waiting-maid, Adams, to show me to my 
room. 

It was so small that I think it must have 
been a cell. The walls were whitewashed 
stone; the bed was of white dimity. There 
was a small piece of red stair-carpet on each 
side-of the bed, and two chairs. In a closet 
adjoining were my washstand and tiolet-table, 
There was a text of scripture painted on the 
wall right opposite to my bed; and below © 
hung a print, common enough in those days, 
of King George and Queen Charlotte, with 
all their numerous children, down to the little 
Princess Amelia in a go-cart. / On each side 
hung a small portrait, also eygraved ; on the 
left, it was Louis the Sixteenth, on the other, 
Marie-Antoinette. On the chimney-piece 
there was a tinder-box and a prayer-book. I 
do not remember any thing else in the room. 
Indeed, in those days people did not dream 
of writing-tables, and inkstands, and port- 
folios, and easy chairs, and what not. We 
were taught to go into our bedrooms for the 
purposes of dressing, and sleeping, and pray- 
ing. f 

Preseritly I was summoned to supper. I 
followed the young lady who had been sent 
to call me, down the wide shallow stairs, into 
the great hall, through which I had first 
passed on my way to my Lady Ludlow’s 
room. There were four other young gentle- 
women, all standing, and all silent, who curt- 
seyed to me when I first came in. They were 
dressed in a kind of uniform; muslin caps 
bound round their heads with blue ribbons, 
plain muslin handkerchiefs, lawn aprons, and 
drab-colored stuff gowns. They were all 
gathered together at a little distance from 
the table, on which were placed a couple of 
cold chickens, a salad, and a fruit-tart. On 
the dais there was a smaller round table, on 
which stood a silver jug filled with milk, and 
a small roll. Near that was set a carved 
chair, with a countess’s coronet surmounting 
the back of it. I thought that some one 
might have spoken to me; but they were 
shy, and I was shy; or else there was some 
other reason; but, indeed, almost the minute 
after I had come into the hall by the door at 
the lower end, her ladyship entered by the 
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door opening upon the dais; whereupon we 
all curtseyed very low; I, because I saw the 
others do it. She stood, and looked at us for 
a moment. 

“Young gentlewomen,” said she, “make 
Margaret Dawson welcome among you;” and 
they treated me with the kind politeness due 
to a stranger, but still without any talking 
beyond what was required for the purposes of 
the meal. After it was over, and grace was 
said by one of our party, my lady rang her 
hand-bell, and the servants came in and 
cleared away the supper things; then they 
brought in a portable reading-desk, which 
was placed on the dais, and, the whole house- 
hold trooping in, my lady called to one of my 
companions to come up and read the Psalms 
and Lessons for the day. 1 remember think- 
ing how afraid I should have been had I been 
in her place. There were no prayers. My 
lady thought it schismatic to have any prayers 
excepting those in the prayer-book; and 
would as soon have preached a sermon her- 
self in the parish church, as have allowed 
any one not a deacon at the least to read 
prayers in a private dwelling-house. I am 
not sure that even then she would have ap- 
proved of his reading them in an unconse- 
crated place. 

She had been maid of honor to Queen 
Charlotte: a Hanbury of that old stock that 
flourished in the days of the Plantagenets, 
and heiress of all the land that remained to 
the family of the great estates which had 
once stretched into four separate counties. 
Hanbury Court was hers by right. She had 
married Lord Ludlow, and had lived for many 
years at his various seats, and away from her 
ancestral home. She had lost all her children 
but one, and most of them had died at these 
houses of» Lord Ludlow’s; and, I dare say, 
that gave my lady a distaste to the places, 
and a longing to come back to Hanbury 
Court, where she had been so happy as a girl. 
limagine her girlhood had been the happiest 
time of her life; for, now I think of it, most 
of her opinions, when I knew her in later life, 
were singular enough then, but had been 
universally prevalent fifty years before. For 
instance, while I lived at Hanbury Court, the 
cry for education was beginning to come up ; 
Mr. Raikes had set up his Sunday Schools; 
and some clergymen were all for teaching 
writing and arithmetic, as well as reading. 
My Lady would have none of this; it was 
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levelling and revolutionary, she, said. When 
a young woman came to be hired, my lady 
would have her in, and see if she liked her 
looks and her dress, and ‘question her about 
her family. Her ladyship laid great stress 
upon this latter point, saying that a girl who 
did not warm up when any interest or curi- 
osity was expressed about her mother, or the 
“baby” (if there was one), was not likely to 
make a good servant. Then she would make 
her put out her feet, to see if they were well 
and neatly shod. Then she would bid her 
say the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed. Then 
she inquired if she could write. If she could, 
and. she had liked all that had gone before, 
her face sank. It was a great disappoint- 
ment, for it was an all but inviolable rule 
with her neyer to engage a servant who 
could write. But I have known her lady- 
ship break through it, although in both cases 
in which she did so she put the girl’s prin- 
ciples to a further and unusual test in ask- 
ing her to repeat the ten commandments. 
One pert young woman—and yet I was 
sorry for her too, only she afterwards mar- 
ried a rich drapem in Shrewsbury—who had 
got through her trials pretty tolerably, con- 
sidering she could write, spoilt all, by saying 
glibly, at the end of the last commandment, 
“An’t please your ladyship, I can cast ac- 
counts.” 

“ Go away, wench,” said my lady in a hurry, 
“You're only fit for trade; you will not suit 
me for a servant.” The girl went away crest- 
fallen; in a minute, however, my lady sent 
me after her to see that she had something to 
eat before leaving the house; and, indeed, 
she sent for her once again, but it was only 
to give her a Bible, and to bid her beware 
of French principles, which ‘had led the 
French to cut off their kings’ and .queen® 
heads. ‘ sot a 

The poor, blubbering girl said, “ Indeed, - 
my lady, I wouldn’t hurt a fly, much less a 
king, and I cannot abide the French, nor 
frogs neither, for that matter.” 

But my lady was inexorable, and took a 
girl who could neither read nor write, to 
make up for her alarm about the progress of 
education towards addition and subtraction; 
and, afterwards, when the clergyman who was 
at Hanbury parish when I came there, had 
died, and the bishop had appointed. another,” 
and a younger man, in his stead, this was one 
of the points on which he and my lady didnot ~ 
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agree. While good old deaf Mr. Mountford 
lived, it was my lady’s custom, when indis- 
posed for a sermon, to stand up at the door 
of her large square pew,—just opposite to the 
reading-desk,—and to say (at that part of the 
morning service where it is decreed that in 
quires and places where they sing here fol- 
loweth the Anthem) :—“ Mr. Mountford, I 
will not trouble you for a discourse this morn- 
ing.” And we all knelt down to the Litany 
with great satisfaction; for Mr Mountford, 
though he could not hear, had always his eyes 
open about this part of the service, for any of 
my lady’s movements. But the new clergy- 
man, Mr. Gray, was of a different stamp. 
He was very zealous in all his parish work, 
and my lady, who was just as good as she 
could be to the poor, was often crying him up 
as a godsend to the parish, and he never could 
send amiss to the Court when he wanted broth, 
or wine, or jelly, or sago for a sick person. 
But he needs must take up the new hobby of 
education ; and I could see that this. put my 
lady sadly about one Sunday, when she sus- 
pected, I know not how, that there was some- 
thing to be said in his sermon about a Sunday 
school which he was planning. She stood up, 
as she had not done since Mr. Montford’s 
death, two years and better hahios this time, 
and said,— 

“ Mr. Gray, I will not trouble you for a dis- 
course this morning.” 

But her voice was not well-assured and 
steady; and we knelt down with more of cu- 
riosity than satisfaction in our minds. Mr. 
Gray preached a very rousing sermon, on the 
necessity of establishing a Sabbath School in 
the village. My lady shut her eyes, and 
seemed to go to sleep; but I don’t believe 
she lost a word of it, though she said nothing 
about it that I heard until the next Saturday, 
when two of us, as was the custom, were 
riding out with her in her carriage; and we 
went to see a poor bed-ridden woman, who 
lived some miles away at the other end of the 
estate, and of the parish; and as we came out 
of the cottage we met Mr. Gray walking up 
to it, in a great heat, and looking very tired. 
My lady beckoned him to her, and told him 
she should wait and take him home with her, 
adding that she wondered to see him there, 
so far from nis home, for that it was beyond 
a Sabbath-day’s journey, and, from what she 
had gathered from his sermon the last Sun- 
day, he was all for Judaism against Christi- 
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anity. He looked as if he did not understand 
what she meant; but the truth was that, 
besides the way in which he had spoken up 
for schools and schooling, he had kept calling 
Sunday the Sabbath; and, as her ladyship 
said, “ the Sabbath is the Sabbath, and that’s 
one thing—it is Saturday; and if I keep it, 
I’m a Jew, which I’m not. And Sunday is 
Sunday; and that’s another thing; and if I 
keep it, I’m a Christian, which I humbly trust 
I am.” 

But when Mr. Gray got an inkling of her 
meaning in talking about a Sabbath-day’s 
journey, he only took notice of a part of it; 


he smiled and bowed, and said no one knew . 


better than her ladyship what were the duties 
that abrogated all inferior laws regarding the 
Sabbath ; and that he must go in and read to 
old Betty Brown, so that he would not detain 
her ladyship. 

“ But I shall wait for you, Mr. Gray,” said 
she. “Or I will take a drive round by Oak- 
fleld, and be back in an hour’s time.” For, 
you see, she would not have him feel hurried 
or troubled with a thought that he was keep- 
ing her waiting, while he ought to be comfort- 
ing and praying with old Betty. 

“A very pretty young man, my dears,” 
said she, as we drove away. “But I shall 
have my pew glazed all the same.” 

We did not know what she meant at the 
time: but the next Sunday but one we did. 
She had the curtains all round the grand old 
Hanbury family seat, taken down, and, in- 
stead of them, there was a glass up to the 
height of six or seven feet. We entered by 
a door, with a window in it that drew up or 
down just like what you see in carriages. 
This window was generally down, and then 
we could hear perfectly; but if Mr. Gray 
used the word Sabbath, or spoke in favor of 
schooling and education, my lady stepped out 
of her corner, and drew up the window with 
a decided clang and clash. 

I must tell you something more about Mr. 
Gray. The presentation to the living of 
Hanbury was vested in two trustees, of 
whom Lady Ludlow was one; Lord Ludlow 
had exercised this right in the appointment 
of Mr. Mountford, who had won his lordship’s 
favor by his excellent horsemanship. Nor 
was Mr. Mountford a bad clergyman, 38 
clergymen went in those days. He did not 
drink, though he liked good eating as much 
as any one. And if any poor person was ill, 
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and he heard of it, he would send them plates 
from his own dinner of what he himself liked 
best; sometimes of dishes which were almost 
as bad as poison to sick people. He meant 
kindly to everybody except dissenters, whom 
Lady Ludlow and he united in trying to 
drive out of the parish; and among dissenters 
he particularly abhorred Methodists—some 
one said, because John Wesley had objected 
to his hunting. But that must have been 
long ago, for when I knew him he was far 
too stout and too heavy to hunt; besides, 
the bishop of the diocese disapproved of hunt- 
ing, and had intimated his disapprobation to 
theclergy. For my own part, I think a good 
‘yun would not have come amiss, even ina 
moral point of view, to Mr. Mountford. He 
ate so much, and took so little exercise, that 
we young women often heard of his being in 
terrible passions with his servants, and the 
sexton and clerk. But they none of them 
minded him much, for he soon came to him- 
self, and was sure to make them some present 
or other—some said in proportion to his 
anger; so that the sexton, who was a bit of 
a wag (as all sextons are, I think), said that 
the vicar’s saying, “the Devil take you,” was 
worth a shilling any day, whereas, “the 
Deuce” was a shabby sixpenny speech, only 
fit for a curate. 

There was a great deal of good in Mr. 
Mountford, too. He could not bear to see 
pain, or sorrow, or misery, of any kind; and, 
if it came under his notice he was never easy 
till he had relieved it, for the time, at any 
rate. But he was afraid of being made un- 
comfortable; so, if he posibly could, he would 
avoid seeing any one who was ill or unhappy; 
and he did not thank any one for telling him 
about them. 

“What "would your ladyship have me to 
do?” he once said to my Lady Ludlow, when 
she wished him to go and see a poor man who 
had broken his leg. “I cannot piece the leg 
as the doctor can ; I cannot nurse him as well 
as his wife does; I may talk to him, but he 
no more understands me than I do the lan- 
guage of thealchemists. My coming puts him 
out ; he stiffens himself into an uncomfortable 
posture, out of respect to the cloth, and dare 
not take the comfort of kicking and swearing, 
and scolding his wife, while Iam there. I 
hear him, with my figurative ears, my lady, 
heave a sigh of relief when my back is turned, 
and the sermon that he thinks I ought to 





have kept for the pulpit, and have delivered 
to his neighbors (whose case, as he fancies, it 
would just have fitted, as it seemed to him to 
be addressed to the sinful), is all ended, and 
done for the day. I judge others as myself: 
I do to them as I would be done to. _ That’s 
Christianity, at any rate. I should hate— 
saving your ladyship’s presence—to have my. 
Lord Ludlow coming and seeing me, if I were 
ill, *Twould be a great honor no doubt;: 
but I should have to put on a clean night- 
cap for the occasion; and sham patience, in 
order to be polite, and not weary his lordship 
with my complaints. I should be twice as 
thankful to him if he would send me game, 
or a good fat haunch, to bring me up to that 
pitch of health and strength one ought to be 
in, to appreciate the honor of a visit from a 
nobleman. SoI shall send Jerry Butler a 
good dinner every day till he is strong again; 
and spare the poor old fellow my presence 
and advice.” : 

My lady would be puzzled by this, and by 
many other of Mr. Mountford’s speeches, 
But he had been appointed by my lord, and 
she could not question her dead husband’s 
wisdom; and she knew that the dinners were 
always sent, and often a-guinea or two to 
help to pay the doctor’s bills; and Mr, 
Mountford was true blue, as we call it to the 
back-bone; hated the dissenters and the 
French; and could hardly drink a dish of tea 
without giving out the the toast of “ Chureh 


‘and King, and Down with the Rump.” More- 


over, he had once had the honor of preach- 
ing before the King and Queen, and two of 
the Princesses, at Weymouth ; and the King 
had applauded his sermon audibly with,— 
Very good ; very good; and that was a seal 
put upon his merit in my lady’s eyes. 

Besides, in the long winter Sunday even- 
ings, he would come up to the Court, and 
read a sermon to us girls, and play a game 
of picquet with my lady afterwards; which 
served to shorten the tedium of the time 
My lady would, on those occasions, invite 
him to sup with her on the dais; but as her 
meal was invariably bread and milk: only, 
Mr. Mountford preferred sitting down amongst 
us, and made a joke about its being wicked 
and heterodox to eat meagre on Sunday, a 
festival of the Church. We smiled at this joke 
just as much the twentieth time we heard it 
as we did at the first; for we knew it was 
coming, because he always coughed a little 
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nervously before he made a joke, for fear my 
lady should not approve : and neither she nor 
he seemed to remember that he had ever hit 
upon the idea before. 

Mr. Mountford died quite suddenly at last. 
We were all very sorrry to lose him. He left 
some of his property (for he had a private 
estate) to the poor of the parish, to furnish 
them with an annual Christmas dinner of 
roast beef and plum pudding, for which he 
wrote out a very good receipt in the codicil 
to his will. 

Moreover, he desired his executors to see 
that the vault, in which the vicars of Hanbury 
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were interred, was well aired, before his coffin 
was taken in ; for, all his life long, he had had 
a dread of damp, and latterly he kept his 
rooms to such a pitch of warmth that some 
thought it hastened his end. 

Then the other trustee, as I have said, 
presented the living to Mr. Gray, Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. It was quite natu- 
ral for us all, as belonging in some sort to the 
Hanbury family, to disapprove of the other 
trustee’s choice. But when some ill-natured 
person ¢irculated the repurt that Mr. Gray 
was @ Moravian Methodist, I remember my 
lady said “ She could not believe any thing so 
bad, without a great deal of evidence.” 





Our Retation To Gop.—Do you suppose 
a man to'know himself; that he comes into this 
world on no other errand but to rise out of the 
vanity of time into the riches of eternity; do 


but suppose him to govern his inward thought | Za 


and outward actions by this view of himself, 
and then to him every day has lost all its evil, 
prosperity and adversity have'no difference, be- 
cause he receives and uses them both in the 
same spirit ; life and death are equally welcome, 
bécause equally parts of his way to eternity. 
For poor and miserable as this life is, we have 
all of us free access to all that is great and good 
and happy; and carry within ourselves a key to 
all the treasures that heaven has to bestow upon 
us. We starve in the midst of plenty, groan 
under infirmities with the remedy in our own 
hand ; live and die without knowing and feeling 
anything of the, One, only good, whilst we have 
in our power to know and enjoy it in as great a 
reality, as we know and feel the power of this 
world over us: for heaven is as near to our 
souls‘as this world is to our bodies; and we are 
created, we -are redeemed to have our conversa- 
tion in it. God, the only good of all intelligent 
natures, is not an absent or distant God, but is 
more present in and to our souls than our own 
bodies; and we are strangers to heaven, and 
without God in the world, for this only reason, 
because we are void of that spirit of prayer, 
which alone can, and never fails to unite us with 
the One, only good, and to open heaven and the 
kingdom of God within us. A root set in the 
finest soil, in the best climate, and blessed with 
all that sun, and air, and rain, can do for it, is 
not in so sure a way of its growth to perfection, 
as every man may be whose spirit aspires after 
all that which God is ready and infinitely desir- 
ous to give him. For the sun meets not the 
springing bud that stretches towards him with 
half that certainty as God, the source of all 
good, communicates himself to the soul that 





longs to partake of Him. We are all of us by 
birth the offspring of God, more: nearly related 
to Him than we are to one another; for in Him 
we live, and. move, and have our being.— William 
w. 





Tue Rocues’ Gattery. — The Rogues’ 
Gallery at the police head-quarters is becomin 
a decided institution. Scores of visitors cal 
daily and scan over the likenesses with much in- 
terest. The total number of likenesses at pres- 
ent in the gallery is 237. Sergeant Lefferts has 
lately introduced a new and commendable fea- 
ture. As each subject sits for his likeness, he is 
informed that when he produces sufficient evi- 
dence of having entered upon a reputable mode 
of life, his likeness will be struck from the gal- 
lery. In accordance with this rule, four rogues’ 
faces that ‘recently adorned the gallery have 
been reversed in their frames, their owners giv- 
ing evidence of having turned over a new leaf. 
The likenesses will remain hidden as long as the 
reformation proves to be genuine. 

The following poetical quotation from Byron 
is posted conspicuously in the room : 

“Your thief looks in the crowd 

Exactly like the rest, or rather better. 

’Tis only at the bar, or in the dungeon, 

That wise men know your felon.by his fea- 


tures.” NN. Y. Times. 





MarriED BY Proxy.—The young Queen of 
Portugal, who was lately married by proxy in 
her German home, is making her bridal tour 
alone, in a Portuguese war steamer. She has 
spent some time in England, and has received 
every attention from Victoria. In a leisurely way 
she is making her way toward to Lisbon, there 
to meet her husband whom she has never seen 
A modern Rebecca, with a steamship for her 
camel, a king for her Isaac. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Ir is not customary for one periodical work 
to make extracts from another; but there 
may be instances in which a breach of the 
rule will be held as justified. “We find in 
the second number of a new monthly maga- 
zine, styled the English Woman’s Journal, 
a piece of actual life-history of a most heroic 
and touching character. By presenting some 
parts of it to a wider circle of readers, we 

lieve we shall be at once improving the 
hearts of our friends by a profoundly inter- 
esting story, and making known to them a 
clever and promising aspirant of the periodi- 
cal press, having specially in view the ad- 
vancement of the interests of womankind. 
The narrative is an account of the profes- 
sional education of a young Englishwoman 
residing in America, who has somewhat as- 
tonished the world by becoming a regular 
diplomaed physician, and settling in that ca- 
pacity in New York. The narrative is the 
production of an admiring and sympathizing 
sister. Elizabeth Blackwell was the eldest 


of a family of seven, thrown with their 
mother on the world by the early death of 
their father in embarrassed circumstances. 
She had a severe struggle for some years, 
striving to maintain herself and help the ju- 
nior branches by —- 


At length, hav- 
ing by inconceivable self-denial saved a little 
money, she entered upon a course of educa- 
tion for the profession of a physician, being 
of opinion that women are fitted to become 
medical practitioners, and that she would be 
doing her sex some service by showing them 
the way. It will be found in the ensuing ex- 
tract, what difficulties, in addition to those of 
poverty, she had to overcome before the at- 
tainment of her wishes. 

“In May 1847, after three years of inces- 
sant application, during which the closest 
study had occupied every moment not en- 
gaged in teaching, she left Charleston, and 
went to Philadelphia, where she endeavored 
to obtain admittance to the medical schools, 
but without suecess. The physicians at their 
head were either shocked or angry at her 
request, and the doors of all those schools 
were'closed against so unprecedented an ap- 
omer and finding it impossible to avail 
erself of the facilities provided for students 
of the other sex, she now entered upon a 
course of private anatomical study and dis- 
section with Professor Allen, and of mid- 
wifery with Dr. Warrington of Philadelphia. 
But although she could undoubtedly learn 
much from the private lessons of competent 
instructors, she felt that so fragmentary a 
mode of study could not give her the solid 
thedical education resulting from a regular 
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collegiate course; and, moreover, as it was 
her aim not to incite ignorant or half-edu- 
cated female pretenders to an unauthorized 
assumption of, the physician’s office, but, on 
the contrary, to procure the opening of the 
legitimate approaches of the medical career 
to women seriously desirous to qualify them- 
selves for the worthy discharge of its du- 
ties, by passing through the course of prep- 
aration prescribed to men, her admission to 
a regular medical college, and the acquisi- 
tion of the medical diploma—as a sanction 
for her own course and a precedent for other 
women—were essential to the carrying out 
of her plans. She therefore procured a list 
of all the medical colleges in existence in the 
United States, and proceeded to address an 
application for admission to each of them 
in succession. 

“*T am sending out arrows in every direc- 
tion, uncertain which may hit the mark,’ 
she remarks in a gy a at this iol by 

“ Her application, though accompani 
a eutiiane of her having gone though the 
requisite preparatory study under Dr. Dick- 
son, was refused by twelve medical colleges. 
In some cases, the refusal was couched in the 
shape of a homily on the subordinate posi- 
tion assigned to woman by nature and socie- 
ty, and her presumption in wishing to enter 
asphere reserved to the nobler sex; or an 
exposition of the impropriety and indelicacy 
implied in a woman’s attempting to learn the 
nature and laws of her own physical organi- 
zation. For several. months it appeared as 
though even her tenacity of purpose would 
fail to break through the barriers of preju- 
dice and routine opened to her on every 
side. But at length her path, so long ob- 
structed, began to grow clearer. “ 

“ Among the applications she had’ made 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, one had been addressed tothe 
Medical College of the University of Geneva, 
in the state of New York. The faculty of 
that institution having considered her request, 
agreed that they saw no reason why a.woman 
possessed of the requisite preparatory acquir 
ments, should not be admitt Oe fi 
that the question was one whose degision 
rest, promieys wae the preg om an 
—as it wou ave been easy for them,.if so _ 
disposed, to render a place 4 the aifiplichase * 
tre untenable by a lady—they determined to 
refer the matter to them, and, having called 
them together, loft the application with them 
for examination and decision, The students, 
having discussed the subject, decided unani- 
mously in favor of the new applicant; and a 
‘preamble’ and ‘resolutions’ were drawn 
up, and voted by them, inviting her to ente 
the college, and pledging themselves ‘ip 
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vidually and collectively, that, should she do 
so, no word or act of theirs should ever cause 
her to regret the step.’ 

“A copy of these ‘resolutions,’ accompa- 
nied by a letter of invitation from themselves, 
having been transmitted to her by the fac- 
ulty of the university, she went to Geneva in 
November of that year, was entered on the 
college books as ‘No. 417,’ and threw herself 
into the study of the various branches of 
medical learning thus opened to her, with an 
ardor proportioned to the difficulties she had 
had to overcome in gaining access to them. 

“ But the position she had striven so hard 
to attain was not without certain inconven- 
iences, inseparable from the nature of the 
ease ; and though she had weighed, and was 

repared to endure them, for the sake of the 

feipledge that she could obtain in no other 
way, it will be readily understood that a 

ung and sensitive woman could not find 
herself placed in so novel a situation, and 
assist at all the demonstrations involved in a 
complete course of medical exposition, with- 
out oceasional severe trial to her feelings. 
Aware that the possibility of her going through 
with such a course depended on her being 
able, by her unmoved depectanput, to cause 


her presence there to be regarded, by those 
around her, not as that of a woman among 
men, but of one student among five hundred : 


confronted only with the truth and dignity of 
natural law, she restricted herself, for some 
time after her entrance into the college, to a 
diet so rigid as almost to trench upon starva- 
tion, in order that no involuntary change of 
color might betray the feeling of embarrass- 
ment occasionally created by the necessary 
lain-speaking of scientific analysis. How 
the attainment of a self-command which 
rendered her countenance as impassible as 
that of a statue can be attributed to the effect 
of such a diet, may be doubtful; but her 
adoption of such an expedient is too charac- 
teristic to be omitted here. 

“From her first admission into the college 
until she left it, she also made it an invariable 
rule to pass in and out without taking any 
notice of the students; going straight to her 
seat, and never looking in any other direc- 
tion than to the professor, and on her note- 
book. _—— 

“How necessary was her circumspection to 
the prosetution of the arduous task she had 
assumed, may be inferred from an incident 
which occurred during the lecture in the am- 
ge a short time after her admission. 

e subject of the lesson happened to be a 
particularly trying one ; and while the lecturer 
was proceeding with his demonstration, a 

ded paper—evidently a note—was thrown 
wn by somebody in one of the upper tiers 
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behind her, and fell upon her arm, where it 
lay, conspicuously white, upon the sleeve of 
her black dress. . She felt, instinctively, that 
this note contained some gross impertinence, 
that every eye in the building was upon her, 
and that, if she meant to remain in the col- 
lege, she must repel the insult, then and 
there, in such a way as to preclude to occur- 
rence of any similar act. Without moving, 
or raising her eyes from her note-book, she 
continued to write, as though she had not 
perceived the paper; and when she had fin- 
ished her notes, she slowly lifted the arm on 
which it lay, until she had brought it clearly 
within view of every one in the building, and 
then, with the slightest possible turn of the 
wrist, she caused the offensive missive to drop 
upon the floor. Her action, at once a protest 
and an appeal, was perfectly ‘understood b 

the students; and, in an instant, the amphi- 
theatre rang with their energetic applause, 
mingled with hisses directed against her 
cowardly assailiant. Throughout this scene 
she kept her eyes constantly fixed upon her 
note-book, taking no more apparent notice of 
this welcome demonstration than she had 
done of the unwelcome aggression which had 
called it forth. But her position in the col- 
lege was made from that moment; and not 
the slightest annoyance of any kind was ever 
again attempted throughout her stay. On 
the contrary, a sincere regard at once kindly 
and respectful, was thenceforward evinced to- 
wards her by her fellow-students; and 
though, for obvious reasons, she still continued 
to hold herself aloof from social intercourse 
with them, yet, whenever the opportunity of 
so doing presented itself in the course of 
their common studies, they alwsys showed 
themselves .ready and anxious to render her 
any good offices in their power, and some 
. them are among her truest friends at this 

ay. 

Phe feéling of embarrassment which had 
caused her so much pain on her first appear- 
ance among her tihewciedents was, ons 
ever, soon modified by familiarity with topics 
forming the subject of daily study, and was at 
length entirely absorbed in the growing in- 
terest and admiration excited by the wonder- 
ful and beautiful mechanism of the human 
frame. But the suffering it had caused her, 
on her entrance into the college, suggested to 
her the desirability of providing a first-class 
medical school for .the reception of female 


Students only—an institution which she hopes 


to establish in the course of time. 

“ But though the ‘lady-student’ had thus 
made good her position within the walls of the 
college, the suspicious and hostile curiosity 
with which she was regarded in the little town 
was long in subsiding. She could not, at 
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first, obtain admission to a suitable boarding- 
house; the heads of those establishments 
having been threatened with the desertion of 
their ‘best’ inmates if she were received. 
As she went through the streets, on her way 
to and from the college, audible'whispers of 
‘Here she comes!’ or rude cries of ‘Come 
on, Bill, let’s have a good look at the —_ 
doctor!’ would meet her ears; and not only 
idle boys, but well-dressed men and women, 
would place themselves before her, or draw 
up in little knots along the pavement, to see 
her go by, as though she had been some 
strange animal from another planet. But 
the passage of the quiet-looking little figure, 
dressed with the utmost simplicity, taking no 
notice of the rude people about her, and 
looking neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, gradually ceased to excite remark ; and 
when she had been called upon by the wives 
of some of the professors, the most ‘ respect- 
able’ of the boarding-houses consented to 
receive her as an inmate 

“From the time when she had first re- 
solved to enter upon the study of medicine, 
until a very recent period, she pursued a 
system of self-denial in every branch of per- 
sonal expenditure so rigid that it would be 
hardly credible to those who had not wit- 
nessed its details, and involving privations 
that only her exceptional temperament could 
have enabled her to undergo. Her arrange- 
ments were invariably made on the most in- 
expensive scale; she put up with the simplest 
accommodations, dressed with more than 
Quaker plainness, went about on foot in all 
weathers to the utmost limit of her strength, 
and resolutely denied herself every thing, 
without exception, that it was possible for her 
todo without. Her refusing herself a little 
bottle of eau de Cologne, which she could 
have bought for fourpence-half-penny, and to 
which, being very fond of scents, she happened 
one day to take an especial fancy that she 
was haunted for years with occasional visions 
of that same little bottle, was in accordance 
with the invariable rule she had marked out 
for herself. Acts of rare generosity on her 
Ee towards others during this period might 

cited; but with regard to herself—although 


additional resources were placed at her dis- 


posal by her relatives in England—her self- 
denial was inexorable; every farthing thus 
economized being regarded by her as so much 
gained for the exigencies of future study, and 
treasured accordingly. Such having been 
her mode of action from the beginning of 
her student’s career, it was not without an 
almost heroic effort that, as her course of 
study drew towards its close, she compelled 
herself to purchase a handsome black silk 
dress for the grand affair of her graduation. 
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In a letter written at that time, she says: ‘T 
am working hard for the parchment, which 
I suppose will come in due time; but I have 
still an immense amount of dry reading to 
get through with and to beat into my memory. 
I have been obliged to have a dress made for 
the graduation ceremony; and meanwhile it 
lies quietly in my trunk, biding its time. It 
is arich black silk, with a cape, trimmed with 
black silk fringe, and some narrow white Jace 
round the neck and cuffs. I could not avoid 
the expense, though a grievous one for a poor 
student ; for the affair will take place in @ 
crowded church; I shall have to mount toa 
platform, on which sits the president of the 
university in gown and triangular hat, sur- 
rounded by rows of reverend professors; and 
of course i can neither disgrace womankind, 
the college, nor the Blackwells, by presenting 
myself in a shabby gown.’ 

“Tn January, 1849, the ceremony in ques- 
tion took place, as just described. ‘The church 
was crowded to suffocation; an immense 
number of ladies being present, attracted 
from every point of the compass, from twenty 
miles round, | the desire to witness the pre- 
sentation of the first medical diploma ever 
bestowed on a woman ; and among the crowd 
were some of her own family, who had come 
to Geneva to be present on the occasion, 
When the preliminary ceremonial had been 
gone through with, and various addresses had 
been delivered, the wearer of the black: silk 
dress ascended to the platform with a number 
of her brother-students, and received from the 
hands of Dr. Lee, the venerable president of 
the university, the much-desired diploma, 
which with its seal and blue ribbon, and‘the 
word Dominus changed to Domina, admitted 
her into the ranks of the medical fraternity 
hitherto closed against her sex. Each student 
on receiving the diploma, returned a few 
words of thanks. On receiving hers, Dr. 
Elizabeth replied, in a low voice, but amidst 
a hush of curiosity and interest so intense 
that the words were audible throughout the 
building : 

“¢] thank you, Mr. President, for the sanc- 
tion given to my studies by the institution of 
which you are the head. With the help of 
the Most High, it shall be the endeavor of 
my life to Fe to the diploma you have 
conferred upon me.’ 5 

“ The president, in his concluding address, 
alluded to the presence of a lady-student | 
during the collegiate course then closing, as 
‘an innovation that had been in every way @ 
fortunate one ;’ and stated that ‘ the zeal and 
energy she had displayed in the acquisition 
of science had offered a brilliant example to the. 
whole class;’ that ‘her presence had exer- 
cised a beneficial influence upon her fellow- 
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students in all respects;’ that ‘the average 
attainments and general conduct of the stu- 
dents during the period she had passed among 
them were of a higher character than those 
of any class that had been assembled in the 
college since he had been connected with the 
institution ;’ and that ‘ the most cordial good 
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wishes of her instructors would go with her 
in her future career.’ ” 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell is now a highly 
successful doctor at New York, where she has 
been latterly joined by a junior sister, Dr, 
Emily Blackwell, who has passed through the 
same professional education with equal éclat, 
but under greatly less difficulty. 





A Jewisn Lapy vs. Miss Murock. — Jo 
the Editors of Chambers’s Journal.—Gentlemen— 
In the series of papers contributed to your 
periodical by the gifted author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman, and recently published in a collected 
form, under the title of A Woman’s Thoughts 
about Women, occur two serious misrepresenta- 
tions of the doctrines of the Bible. 

To your ever-present desire to disseminate 
truth, not falschood—to inform, not to misin- 
form, the people, the labors of your lives give 
unequivocal testimony. In accordance with the 
— - which your efforts to popularize 

nowledge have ever been guided, you will 
doubtless grant a place in your widely-circulated 
Journal to the few observations I am about to 
offer; the more readily, as they refer to the 
sacred, world-wide cause of Divine Revelation. 
. At page 301 of Chambers’s Journal, Dec. 12, 
1857, occurs this remark: “I believe there is no 
other light on this difficult question, than that 
given by the New Testament. There, clear and 
plain, shines the doctrine of which, until then, 
there was no trace either in external or revealed 
religion—that for every crime, being repented of 
and forsaken, there is forgiveness with Heaven, 
and if with Heaven, there ought to be with men. 
This, without at all entering into the doctrinal 
question of atonement, but simply taking the 
basis of Christian morality, as contrasted with 
the natural morality of the savage, or even of the 
ancient Jew, which, without equivalent retribu- 
tion, presupposes no such thing as pardon.” 

I consider this, the second of the two passages 
referred to, first, because it is the more important 
in its action on the moral convictions of the 
hnman race. Its refutation here rests not on 
deductions, manifest as they are from the whole 
tenor of the writings of Moses and the Prophets. 
I shall, I am sure, best fulfil the duty I have 
undertaken by bespeaking the patience of your 
readers in verifying here the references I append 
below,* to one passage of each of certain of the 
inspired writers from Moses to Malachi. My 
difficulty in their selection has been, not to find, 
but to withhold ; so numerous are the texts which 
shew that so far from the doctrine of the forgive- 
ness of sin following on repentance, being “ un- 

* Lev., xxiii. 27-82; xxvi. 40-42; Deut., iv. 30, 
81; 1 Kings, viii. 38, 39; 2 Chron., vi.27; Nehemiah, 
i. 9; Psalms, li. 17: ciii. 3; Isaiah, lvii. 15; Jeremiah, 
iii. 12; Ezekiel, xviii. 21, 22, 23, 27; Joel, ii. 12, 13; 
Micah, vii. 18; Malachi, iii. 7. 





known to the ancient Jew,” he was distinctly 
taught that by penitence, and penitence alone, 
could he secure the pardon of his God. 

The other passage, whose fallacy but a super- 
ficial acquaintance with biblical history suffices 
to demonstrate, sets forth that: ‘‘ Nature herself . 
has apparently decided for women, physically 
as well as metally, that their natural destiny 
should be not of the world. In the earlier ages 
of Judaism and Islamism, nobody ever seems to 
have ventured a doubt of this. Christianity 
alone raised the woman to her rightful place as 
man’s one help-meet for him, bone of his bone, 
flesh of his flesh, his equal in all points of vital 
moment.” 

It seems to be almost an insult to the memory 
of your readers, who, from week to week, attend 
the services of their parish church, to remind 
them that the words quoted by our author as 
indicative of the true vocation of woman, and 
accompanied by the declaration that it was as- 
signed to her by Christianity alone, are the very 
words in which her Creator’s aim in her creation 
is described by Moses, in the earliest of all writ- 
ten revelations ; or to advert to the part women 
played in the great drama of life, during the 
existence of both the republican and monarchical 
forms of government that prevailed in Judea. 
For, that the Hebrew women did appear as 
actors in many scenes of their race’s history, is 
abundantly shewn by their public participation 
in all the most important national events; as 
also in that most sacred of all functions—proph- 
ecy. I once more cite,* on this head, the verses 
of Scripture. They tell of the “Women of 
Israel,” who, by their words and deeds, aided 
the great cause of “national and religious regen- 
eration.” 

The columns of a popular journal are not 
the fitting arena for polemical controversy or 
personal criticism, or it would be easy to prove, 
that while holding forth the urn, which our 
writer affirms is alone filled with the pure waters 
of life the attempt to shew that the very source 
whence those waters jirst flowed, is turgid and 
impure, is as inconsistent as it is mistaken and 
futile.—I remain, Gentlemen, which must esteem, 
yours, ~« Anna Maria Goipsmip. 

* Exodus, x. 20, 21; Deut., xxx. 10, 11, 12; 
Judges, iv. 4; v; xiii.; 1 Samuel, i. 1, 2; 2 Kings, 
xi. 2; xxii. 14, 15; 2 Chron., xxxiv. 22; the book 
of Esther; Proverbs, xxxi. 1; Jeremiah, xliv. 20. 





THE RIGHT OF SEARCH QUESTION. 


From The Economist, 5 June. 


THE RIGHT OF SEARCH QUESTION; AND 
THE DUTY OF ENGLAND TO AMERICA. 


Iv is obviously of the very greatest mo- 
ment that the widely-ramified commercial re- 
lations between England and the United 
States should not be complicated or inter- 
rupted without reasons of paramount impor- 
tance. Not only does every thing that en- 
dangers the concord of England and Amer- 
ica derange a vast system of trade, with 
which the best moral interests of the Eng- 
lish artisan, no less than of the English 
manufacturer, are closely bound up,— but 
every such interruption to the friendliness 
of our intercourse, where it seems to be at 
all arbitrary or even not to be clearly re- 
quired by the obligations of international du- 
ty,—diminishes our political and social influ- 
ence with the United States, by irritating the 
sensitive pride of the people. The old dis- 
content as to the right of search claimed by 
British cruisers after slave-ships has sprung 
up again—not unnaturally—on the accession 
ofa Ministry to the supreme power in Wash- 
ington which is openly favorable to slavery, 
and which is supported by many who are 
openly favorable even to a renewal of the 
slave trade. In 1843 President Tyler dis- 
cussed the very same question which has now 
again arisen with the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen. It was then clearly understood 
that the difficulty arises entirely from the 
fact that a real slaver hoists any flag that 
suits his purpose best, while the American 
flag, as the flag of the most powerful neu- 
tral, almost always does suit his purpose 
best.- The Government of the United States 
at that time admitted that it was not credit- 
able for the American Government that such 
offenders should be screened by this unscru- 
pulous use of their flag. And it was accord- 
ingly agreed that wherever circumstances 
calculated to excite suspicion existed, the 
English should have a right of boarding and 
demanding to see the ship’s papers,—while 
inany case in which this search had taken 
place without result, the American vessel 
should be indemnified by the British for the 
loss of time and the annoyance incurred. 
The Americans also agreed to keep a squad- 
ton off the coast of Africa to prevent, so far 
as possible, this abuse of their flag; and so, 
With the full consent of ‘Congress, the matter 
was then settled. 
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Were the present Government of the 
United States as willing as that of President 
Tyler to come to a common understanding 
with England for the suppression of the 
slave trade, there can be no doubt that no 
serious difficulty could arise. But, unfortu- 
nately, it is not so. The great question on 
which the victory of the present administra- 
tion was gained, was the question of slavery. 
And, unfortunately, not only has the opinion 
of the United States Government become 
since 1843 more favorable to the view of the 
Southern States, but amongst the people at 
large, even in the North, there is but too 
much evidence that the movement of opinion 
has been in the same direction. At the last 
election the popular (as distinguished from 
the secondary electoral) vote showed that 
very nearly one-half the voters of the Free 
States were in favor of the Pro-Slavery can- 
didate,—a result much more favorable to 
slavery than the corresponding popular vote 
in the previous contest between General 
Pierce and General Scott. Other, though 
far less trustworthy, indications seem to con- 
firm the fact of this retrogression of opinion. 
At a meeting of the American Tract Society 
just held in New York, the majority have 
refused to confirm the resolution passed last 
year, that “The Society can and ought to 
publish on the moral duties which grow out 
of the existence of slavery, and the moral 
evils and vices which it is known to pro» 
mote.” Nay they have even refused, we 
hear, to vote “that no publication of the So- 
ciety shall imply the Christian lawfulness of 
slavery.” We mention these things now, not 
for the sake of any comment on the lament- 
able state of public feeling in the States 
which they imply, but to prove that the diffi- 
culties likely to spring up between England 
and America on this subject are, in all pro- 
bability, of much deeper root than a disa- 
greement as to the conduct of one or two 
British cruisers in the Gulf of Mexico might 
seem to imply. Possibly the commander of 
H.M.S. Styx, or even the commanders of 
other English ships of war, may have exceeded 
their instructions, and boarded ships bearing 
the American flag with little ac z-uate ground 
for suspecting them to be engaged in the 
slave trade. But General Cass’s remon- 
strance, and the attitude assumed by the 
American Government, seem to indicate that 
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a policy, rather than a special case of mis- 
conduct, is at thé foundation of their present 
protest. It is well-known that while Ameri- 
ca and England are equally pledged to exert 
themselves for the suppression of the slave 
trade,—America is totally lukewarm in the 
service, and even anxious to favor the escape 
of the slave-ships. Were there any cordial 
understanding between the two Governments 
nothing would be easier than to arrive, as we 
arrived in 1843, at a mutual understanding 
on the subject. But as this, as we have 
shown, is not the case,—what, we must ask, 
ought to be the attitude of England ? 

Now, it must be remembered, that quite 
apart from the consideration of the great com- 
mercial interests involved,—there is probably 
nothing that would hurt the very cause in 
which we are engaged so grievously as any 
conduct on our part which might give the 
United States Government an excuse for rid- 
ding itself entirely of the engagements to 
which it still stands pledged. England, 
therefore, has to consider how she can best 
‘keep the United States to that engagement, 
and, in short, how she may most effectually 
meet the difficult conditions of her present 
position with regard to the slave trade. 

Now, we take three points to be quite clear, 
—first, that the slave trade can only be sup- 
pressed by a concert of nations, since no sin- 
gle nation,—even though navally as power- 
ful as England,—is at all equal to the task of 
sweeping at once such a coast as that of 
Africa and the waters of the Gulf of Mexico; 
next, that the active hostility of a naval 
power so considerable and so close to the 
scene of action as the United States would 
wholly paralyze any efforts we could make ; 
and lastly, that a quarrel with the United 
States, due to any injudicious display of ar- 
rogance or suspicious irritation at their su- 
pineness, on our part, would do more harm to 
the condition of this question in America than 
any other external cause whatever. And for 
all these weighty reasons we argue that our 
conduct ought to be most cautious and con- 
ciliatory in any proceedings we may have to 
take by virtue of our treaty-engagements. 
We are convinced that: if we err on either 
side of the strict line of duty, it ought cer- 
tainly to be on the side of conciliation to the 
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American traders;—and this by no means 
principally for the great commercial interests 
at stake, but also for the higher interests of 
the very-cause we have at heart. Nothing 
could be more injudicious, more thorougly and 
recklessly culpable, than to precipitate the 
present unhealthy tendencies of American 

politics by irritating their national pride, and 
so placing the Anti-Slavery party among 
them at a disadvantage. We have no right 
to do this. If, indeed, as we have only too 

good grounds to fear, the public sentiment of 
the American States be rapidly setting in this 

evil direction,—let us be completely free from 

any responsibility for having accelerated the’ 
movement. Let us by our forbearance and 

the strict courtesy of our dealings give them 

no excuse for withdrawing from their co-ope- 

ration in this righteous cause. Nay, we must 

remember that should we drift into any quar- 

rel, we have virtually sacrificed our cause al- 

together ; for all our spare naval power would 

then be needed for the struggle with the 

United States,—and.the slave-traders would 

reap all the benefit. When to this consider- 

ation, of the certainty of injuring the very 

cause for which we contend, is added the 

thought of all the manifold misery which such 

a war would cause,—the terrible calamity, 

moral as well as physical, to both Europe 

and America,—the solemn duty of refraining 

from any rash conduct towards American 

traders is conspicuous indeed. The cause of 

suppressing the slave trade is, indeed, a most 

noble cause. But it is one that can prosper 

only by the mutual consent of nations, espe- 

cially of all naval nations. It becomes, there- 

fore, our first duty to secure the voluntary and 

cordial adhesion of all such nations,—or 

where that is not possible, to refrain sedu- 

lously from any course of action which will 

tend to absolve them from the duty of giv- 

ing in that adhesion. On every account 

therefore, we recognize forbearance and cau- 

tion as our first duties in this matter towards 

America. We cannot, by any taunts or rash 

conduct of ours rouse the dormant conscience 

of a Pro-Slavery Government; but we may 

so excite its pride, as to extinguish that re 

maining sense of honorable scruple in this 

matter which it is obvious that they still re- 

tain. 
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From Household Words. 
STEPHEN GIRARD, THE MONEY MAKER. 

AsovuT the year 1750, in the environs of 
Bordeaux, in France, there lived an old sea- 
captain, named Pierre Girard, with Madame 
Larfargue, his wife. -They had already four 
children,—no matter whether male or female, 
for they lived and died in the obscurity in 
which they were born. But in the year 1750, 
on the twenty-first of May, another child 
came into the world—a boy, named Stephen 
Girard. 

Up to the age of ten or twelve, there is no 
record of the life and progress of this boy. 
At that time he was found, with one eye, em- 
barked as a cabin-boy, with no other acquire- 
ments than an imperfect knowledge of the 
elements of reading and writing, on board a 
vessel bound for the West Indies. His one 
eye was made the subject of ridicule amongst 
his companions, and his temper was thus 
early soured for life. With this physical de- 
formity, without friends, patronage, or money, 
he was thrown upon the world. 

He did not remain dong in the West 
Indies, but bound himself apprentice to a 
shipmaster, in whose service he first set foot 
in the port of New York, about the year 
1764. Morose as Stephen Girard was, he 
gained the confidence of his employer, and he 
was made mate of the vessel in which he 
sailed, and afterwards captain, when his mas- 
ter left the sea. He voyaged several times 
successfully to and from New Orleans. In 
this position he first began to accumulate 
means, and to trade on his own account, and 
he soon became part owner of the ship and 
cargo, which he commanded. A large gap 
in the minute progress of his history now 
occurs, but in 1769 we find him an obscure, 
plodding, quiet, thrifty trader in Water Street, 
Philadelphia. a 

At this period he took a liking to one 
Mary, or Polly Lum, the daughter of an old 
ship-caulker, who lived in a water-side house 
down amongst the vessels that traded to 
that city. The girl was plain, but comely, 
and employed as a domestic servant in a 
neighboring family. Stephen Girard does 
hot appear to have been looked upon with 
favor by the parents of the girl, for they 
forbade him the house for some time. They 
Were eventually married, but the union was 
hota happy one. She was neglectful of her 
duty: he was morose and austere. One child 





was born, which died. At length he applied © 
to the legislature of Pennsylvania for a 
divorce, and obtained it. 

He still continued to rent the small house 
in Water Street, to which he had taken his 
wife when they were married, and he indus- 
triously pursued his combined occupations of 
sea-captain, shipowner, and merchant. About 
this time he entered into partnership with 
one Isaac Hazlehurst, of Philadelphia, and 
purchased two vessels in which to trade to 
the Island of Saint Domingo. The brigs 
were captured by British men-of-war, and 
sent to Jamaica: a misfortune which dissolved 
the short partnership. There is another gap 
in the story of Stephen Girard, extending 
from 1772 to 1776, It is probable that dur- 
ing this time le continued his old business, 
trading as shipmaster and merchant to New 
Orleans and Saint Domingo. 

The war put an end to the sea enterprises 
of Stephen Girard and he was compelled to 
turn his attention to the land. 

He opened a small grocery store in Water 
Street, joined with a bottling establishment, 
where he worked hard with his own hands at 
the occupation of bottling claret and cider. 
About the year 1777, upon the alleged ap- 
proach of the British to Philadelphia, he pur- 
chased a small tract of land from his former 
partner, Mr. Hazlehurst, on which there was 
a house, to which he removed his business 
employing his time, early and late, in prepars 
ing claret and cider for the market, and sell~ 
ing them ata large profit to the American 
Army, encamped near his residence. Here 
he remained until 1779, sometimes making a 
voyage in a boat as a water-pedlar to Phila- 
delphia, to dispose of his wares. His ap- 
pearance was not much in his favor. His 
skin was dark and dingy; his form was short 
and thick; he was coarse, rough, vulgar, and 
ungainly; and his one eye glared ominously 
upon his customers. He met with jeers and 
taunts from every side, which he bore with 
great taciturnity and composure. He had 
but one object in view, which he followed with 
all the steady energy of an iron will. That 
object was, to make money. : Sah 

When Philadelphia was evacuated by the 
British in 1779, Stephen Girard was again found - 
in Water Street, this time occupying a range ~ 
of frame stores upon the east-side. He was no 
more than twenty-nine years of age, but so . 
plain, grave, and repulsive in appearance, that 
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he was known as “ Old Girard.” His Business 
could not have been very prosperous at this 
period, considering the disturbed and de- 
pressed state of the country. He was quietly 
biding his time. His store was well-filled 
with old blocks, sails, pieces of cordage, and 
other materials useful for ship-building. 

In 1780, Stephen Girard again commenced 
the New Orleans and Saint Domingo trade. In 
two years he had progressed so far as to be able 
to purchase a ten years’ lease, with renewal, of 
arange of brick and frame stores, one of which 
he occupied himself. The rents were low at 
the time, and the purchase very advan- 
tageous — perhaps the turning point in his 
fortunes. 

In 1780, his wife, Mary Girard, from whom 
he had been divorced, was admitted an insane 
patient into the Pennsylvania Hospital. Here 
she remained shut up, twenty-five years and one 
month, while her husband was busily pursuing 
his one object in the world; at last she died in 
the year 1815. On being told of her death, 
Stephen Girard selected her burial-place and 
_ requested that he should be called as soon as all 
the arrangements for her funeral were com- 
pleted. She was buried in the'manner of the 
Friends. Her husband was there, glaring with 
his one tearless eye, silent and unmoved ; after 
taking one short look at the remains, he depart- 
ed, saying, “ all is well.” He returned home, 
and began to give largely to the local chari- 
~ ties and hospitals from this day. 

A. circumstance occurred at this period, 
which materially aided Stephen Girard in his 
cherished determination. He was engaged 
in the West India trade—particularly in the 
Island of Saint Domingo—and at the mo- 
ment of the well-known outbreak of the 
slaves, he had two vessels lying off the port. 
The affrighted planters rushed to the docks, 
and deposited their most valuable treasures 
in those'ships for safety, returning to secure 
more. They were nearly all, with their fami- 
lies, massacred. Stephen Girard advertised 
liberally for the owners to the property, but 
very few claimants ever appeared, and it was 
transported to Philadelphia to swell the store 
and increase the power of the one-eyed capi- 


talist, who commenced the building of those} 


large ships engaged in the trade with China 
and Calcutta, which were, at that time, the 
pride of America. 

In 1793, a fearful pestilence broke out in the 
City of Philadelphia. The yellow ¥ever left 
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whole streets tenantless; the hearse was the 
vehicle most frequently seen in the streets; 
those who wore the badge of mourning on their 
arms, were avoided even by their friends ; and 
the fumes of tobacco and camphor filled every 
house in the city. While the pestilence was 
at its height, a square repulsive man boldly 
entered one of the most crowded hospitals, 
and bore out in his arms a victim in the last 
saffron-colored stage of the disease. For 
days and weeks, this man continued to per- 
form the same terrible office of attending | 
upon the sick and dying, discharging the 
most painful and dangerous duties of the 
lowest servant in the place. This repulsive. 
looking Samaritan was Stephen Girard, with 
his strong will, his bodily energy, his stout 
heart, and his one eye. The hard, griping 
trader was not so selfish after all. When ail 
the paid attendants, ali the visitors of the 
poor were either dead, dyjng, or had fled; 
when no offers of money would purchase that 
labor which was required for the re-organi- 
zation of the pest-house hospital at Bush 
Hill; two men nobly volunteered for the 
forlorn task — Stephen Girard and Peter 
Helm. On the afternoon of the same day on 
which he offered his services, Stephen Girard, 
a merchant of growing wealth and influence, 
a foreigner with no ties of country between 
him and the afflicted city, entered upon his 
dangerous task with all the perseverafce and 
decision of his character. He soon estab- 
lished order and cleanliness ; provided accom- 
modations, and procured supplies ; and, for 
sixty days continued to discharge his duties 
at the hospital. ; 
In 1812, Stephen Girard, the one-eyed 
cabin boy of Bordeaux, purchased the bank- 
ing premises of the old Bank of the United 
States (whose charter was not renewed), and 
started the Girard Bank: a large private 
establishment, which not only conferred ad- 
vantages upon the community greater than 
the State institution upon which it was 
founded, but, while the public credit was 
shaken, and the Government finances were 
exhausted by war, the Girard Bank could 
command large subscriptions of loans, and 
put itself in the position of the principal 
creditor of the country. In 1814 Girard sub- 
scribed the whole of a large Government loan 
from patriotic motives, and in 1817, he con 
tributed, by his unshaken credit and undi- 
minished funds, to bring about the resump 
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tion of specie payments. In 1831, his 
operations were so extensive, that when the 
country was placed in extreme embarrass- 
ment from the scarcity of money by reason 
of the balance of trade being against it, he 
was enabled, by a single transaction with 
an eminent English firm, to turn the ex- 
changes, and cause specie to flow into the 
States. 

Stephen Girard began ' his) remarkable 
trading career -with one object, which he 
steadily kept in view all his long life—the 
making of money for the power it conferred. 
He was content, at starting with the small 
profits of the retail trader, willing to labor in 
any capacity to make those profits secure. 
He practised the most rigid personal econ- 
omy ; he resisted all the allurements of pleas- 
ure; he exacted the last farthing that was 
due to him; and he paid the last farthing 
that he owed, He took every advantage 
which the law allowed him in resisting a 
claim ; he used men just so far as they would 
\ accomplish his purpose ; he paid his servants 

no more than the market price; when a 

faithful cashier died, he exhibited the utmost 

indifference, making no provision for his 
family, and uttering no sentiment of regret 
for his loss. He would higgle for a penny 
with a huckster in the streets: he would 
deny the watchman at his bank, the custom- 
ary Christmas ‘present of a great-coat. To 
add to his singular and deficient character, he 
was deaf in one ear, could only speak broken 

English, never conversed upon any thing but 

business, and wore the same old coat, cut in 

the French style, for five years together. An 
old ricketty chair, remarkable for its age, and 

marked with the initials “S. G.” drawn by a 

faded horse, was used when he rode about the 
. tity. He had no sense of hospitality, no friend 

to share his house or his table. He was deferen- 
tialin appéarance, to rank and family. Violent 
and passionate ; only to one man—an old and 
faithful clerk named Robergot. His theologi- 
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cal opinions were heterodox in the extreme, 
and he loved to name his splendid vessels 
after Voltaire and Rousseau. He was devoted 
to the improvement of his adopted city and 
country: he was ga determined follower of 
osentaons cha. No man ever applied 
to him for a large public grant in vain, while 
the starving beggar was invariably sent from 
his gate. He steadily rose every morning 
before the lark, and unceasing labor was the 
daily worship of his life. 

Thus he attained his eighty-second year 
In 1830, he had nearly lost the sight of his 
one eye, and used to be seen groping about 
his bank, disregarding every: offer of assist- 
ance. Crossing one of the Philadelphian 
roads, he was knocked down by a pass- 
ing waggon, his face was bruised, and his 
right ear was nearly cut off. His one eye, 
which before opened slightly, was now entirely 
closed; he gradually wasted away, and his 
health declined. On the twenty-sixth of 
December, Stephen Girard expired in a back 
room, on the third floor of his house, in 
Water-street, Philadelphia, leaving the bulk 
of his large fortune, upwards of a million 
sterling, to found charities, and to benefit 
the city and the country in which he had ac- 
quired it. 

He left his monument, in the «Girard 
College x” that marble-roofed palace .for the 
education and protection of the: orphan chil- ~ 
dren of the poor, which stands, the most per- 
fect model of architecture in the New World, 
high above the buildings of Philadelphia, 
visible from every eminence of the surround- 
ing country. * Every detail of the external 
and internal arrangement of this Orphan 
College was set forth clearly and varefully in 
his will; showing that the design upon which 
he had lavished the mass of his wealth, was 
not the hastily-developed fancy of a few hours 
or days, but was the heart-cherished, silent 
project of his whole life. 





LOVE. 

I Gave my love a chain of gold, - 
Her beauteous neck to bind : 

- But she keeps me in faster hold, 

With chains around my mind. 


I think I have the harder part, 
For ’neath her lovely chin, 

She carries links outside her heart— 
My fetters are within !—Campbell. 


4 i 





940 A GOLDEN WEDDING 


OH! LOVE WHILE LOVE IS LEFT TO THEE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. , 
Ox! love while love is left to thee ; 
Oh! love while love is yet thine own ; 
The hour will conie when bitterly 
Thou ‘It mourn by silent graves—alone ! 


And let thy breast with kindness glow, 
And gentle thoughts within thee move, 
While yet a heart, through weal and wo, 
Beats to thine own, in faithful love. 


And guard thy lips, and keep them still ; 
Too soon escapes an angry word : 

* Ah, Heaven! I did not mean it ill!” 
But yet, he sorrowed as he heard. 


Oh! love while love is left to thee ; 

Oh! love while love is yet thine own; 
The hour will come when bitterly 

Thou ’lt mourn by silent graves—afone ! 


Unheard, unheeded then, alas! 

Kneeling, thou ’It hide thy streaming eyes 
Amid the long damp churchyard grass, 
Where, cold and low, thy loved one lies. 


And murmur; “ Oh! look down on me 
Mourning my causeless anger still ; 
Forgive my hasty word to thee— 

Ah, Heaven! I did not mean it ill.” 


He hears not now thy voice to bless, 

In vain thine arms are flung to heaven! 
And stilled the loved lip’s fond caress, 
It answers not: “I have forgiven !” 
He did forgive—long, long ago! 

But many a burning tear he shed 

O’er thine unkindness—softly now 
He slumbers with the silent dead. 


Oh ! love while love is left to thee; 

Oh! love while love is yet thine own; 
The hour will come when bitterly 

Thou It mourn by silent graves—alone ! 


—Chambers’s Journal. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING SONG. 
BY REY. WM. C. RICHARDS. 


GuipeEp and guarded by our God, 

Two Pilgrims have together trod— 

Now bright with smiles, now wet with tears— 
Life’s chequered path for fifty years ! 


This is their “golde:i wedding-day :” 
Ring out, oh bells your sweetest lay ! 
And you, dear friends, give loving cheers 
To crown their march of fifty years. 





How few of us ‘saw blushing bride 

And joyous groom stand side by side ; 
We had not known life’s hopes or fears, 
So long ago as fifty years. 


Their fates were woven into one, 

Ere our first threads of life were spun ; 
- And rich and rare the weft appears, 

With golden warps of fifty years.: 


There’s frost upon their honored heads, 
The silvery rime that nature spreads ; 





SONG.—GONE HOME. 


But from their hearts the tide careers, - 
Unchecked, unchilled, for fifty years. 


This is their “ goin wedding day ;” 
Now let us hush our song, and pray 
That He whose love their lot endears, 
Whose grace has filled their fifty years, 


May guide them still, and still ordain 
Each cup of bliss, or chastening pain, 
May soothe their griefs and wipe their tears 
Through many more than fifty years ; 


And when earth’s pilgrimage is done, 
And life’s last goal is bravely won, 
Take them to dwell in those bright spheres 


| Where moments grow to fifty years. 





GONE HOME. 


Gonz home! Gone home! She lingers here 
no longer 
A restless pilgrim, walking painfully, 
With homesick longing, daily growing stronger, 
And yearning visions of the joys to be. 


Gone home! Gone home! 
spirit, 
Her very playfulness, her heart of love! 
The heavenly mansion now she doth inherit, 


Which Christ made ready ere she went above. 


Her earnest, active 


Gone home! Gone home! 
which she vanished 
Closed with a jar, and left us here alone. 
We stand without, in tears, forlorn and banished, 
Longing to follow where one loved has gone. 


Gone home! Gone home! Oh shall we ever 
reach her, 
See her again, and know her for our own? 
Will she conduct us to the heavenly Teacher, 
And bow beside us, low before his throne ? 


The door through 


Gone home! Gone home! 
Saviour, 
Give us a balm to soothe our heavy woe, 
And if thou wilt, in tender, pitying favor, 
Hasten the time when we may rise and go. 
M. E. M. 


O human-hearted 





EPIGRAM ON PRAYER. 
PraYer highest soars when she most prostrate 


ies, a 

And when she supplicates she storms the skies. 

Thus to gain heaven may seem an easy task, 

For what can be more easy than to ask ? 

Yet oft we do by sad experience find, 

That, clogged with earth, some prayers are left 
behind. 

And some like chaff blown off by eve 

To kneel is easy, to pronounce not hard, 

Then why are some petitioners debarr’d ? 

Hear what an ancient oracle declared : 

Some sing their prayers, and some their prayers 


wind. 


sa > 
He’s an itlias, who his prayers can pray. 
Reader, remember, when next you repair’ 
To church or closet, this memoir of prayer.’ 
—The Monitor—1712. 





